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ANNE     SEVERIN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Evelyn  had,  indeed,  announced  Iier  de- 
parture for  the  next  day  but  one;  the 
Yicomtesse,  however,  easily  induced  the 
young  lady  to  change  her  plans,  by  pro- 
posing that  they  should  travel  to  Paris 
together.  This  was  only  to  entail  a  delay 
of  two  days,  and  in  this  way  Miss  Deve- 
reux  would  be  present  at  the  fete  at  the 
chateau,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the 
following  Thursday.  The  next  morning 
they  would  leave  Yilliers. 

This  arrangement  met  with  general 
approval,  and  Guy  rewarded  his  cousin 
by  a  very  genuine  smile  for  all  she  had 
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devised  and  settled,  including  tlie  party, 
whidi  lie  seemed  now  to  look  forward  to 
with  some  excitement  and  less  dislike 
than  he  had  shown  at  first.  On  the  eve 
of  that  important  day,  the  Yicomtesse, 
who  had  of  late  paid  daily  visits  to  the 
chalet,  kissed  Evelyn  on  the  forehead, 
touched  Anne's  hand  with  the  end  of  her 
glove,  and  as  she  drove  away  towards 
the  chateau  in  a  little  carriage  which  her 
cousin  had  placed  at  her  disposal,  kissed 
her  hand  to  the  two  girls,  who  stood 
together  near  the  gate. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  Evelyn 
said  to  Anne,  who,  after  they  had  seen 
the  Yicomtesse  off,  was  preparing  to 
leave  the  drawing-room,  to  which  they 
had  both  returned. 

"  To  the  church,"  Anne  answered. 

"  To  the  church  !"  Evelyn  impatiently 
exclaimed  ;  "  and  what  on  earth  are  you 
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going  to  do  tliere — on  a  week-day,  and 
at  this  hour  ?" 

'^  Oh,  Evelyn,"  Anne  answered,  with 
some  emotion,  "  is  it  only  on  Sundays 
that  the  heart  aches ;  is  it  only  on  Sun- 
day that  we  feel  that  God  is  a  Father  to 
whom  we  long  to  go,  at  whose  feet  we 
want  to  fall — not  here  or  upstairs,  not 
in  a  drawing-room,  or  even  a  room  of 
our  own,  where  we  have  so  many  dis- 
tractions, so  many  agitated  and  per- 
plexing thoughts — but  there,  in  His  own 
house,  in  His  own  presence,  in  the  midst 
of  that  deep  holy  silence  where  He  alone 
seems  to  dwell  and  to  speak  ?" 

Anne  was  talking  in  an  excited 
manner,  which  was  unusual  to  her.  She 
felt  it,  and  stopped  short,  half  ashamed. 
Evelyn  would  have  remarked  upon  it 
even  at  another  time,  but  just  then 
Anne's    words    seemed    to    produce    a 
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singular  effect  upon  her.  Slie  turned 
away  to  hide  her  emotion ;  and  in  the 
meantime  Anne  was  trying  to  master  the 
nervous  agitation  which  had  made  her 
speak  more  vehemently  than  she  had 
intended.  After  a  short  pause,  she  said, 
"  I  am  not  going  straight  to  church,  but 
to  the  presbytery  first." 

"  To  see  the  Abbe  Gabriel  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Going  to  confess,  I  suppose," 
Evelyn  said,  in  a  sneering  tone. 

"No,  but  I  want  to  converse  with 
him,  not  merely  to  talk — that  is  all." 

"I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean?" 

"  I  mean  that  there  are  days  when 
nobody  seems  able  to  give  us  any  help 
except  those  on  whom  God  has  bestowed 
the  right  and  the  power  to  read  our 
souls,  and  who  can  answer  our  thoughts 
almost  before  we  have  uttered  them." 
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"  Tli.it  is  very  well  for  those  wlio 
have  neifcher  a  mother  nor  friends." 

"A  mother's  sympathy  is  too 
tender,"  Anne  replied,  ''and  friends 
are  not  always  to  be  relied  upon.'  A 
mother,  too,  has  hardly  the  courage  to 
inflict  necessary  sufi^ering  on  her  child. 
Beheve  me,  Evelyn,  our  souls,  as  well 
as  our  bodies,  often  need  skilful  physi- 
cians." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Anne,"  Evelyn  cried, 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  feeling,  and 
seemed  about  to  say  more,  but  she 
checked  herself,  and  remarked  on  Anne's 
flushed  countenance.  "  What  is  the 
matter  ?"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  you  were  as 
white  as  a  sheet  a  moment  ago,  and  now 
your  cheeks  are  burning.  You  must  be 
in  a  fever." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  Anne  answered ; 
'•'  I  certainly  find  it  a  great  efi'ort  to  talk. 
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My  head  feels  so  hot,  and  in  my  temples 
and  in  my  chest  there  is  an  odd  sort  of 
throbbing." 

Evelyn  looked  at  her  anxiously.  "  But 
you  ought  to  see  a  bond  fide  doctor,  not 
the  kind  of  physician  you  were  speaking 
of  just  now." 

Anne  smiled  and  said,  "  In  that 
case,  the  Abbe  Gabriel  would  tell  me 
so ;  it  would  not  be  the  first  time 
either.  In  the  meantime,  whether  I  am 
ill  or  not,  my  head  is  in  a  sad  state  of 
confusion,  and  I  must  go  and  get  it  set 
to  rights.  He  is  a  capital  hand  at 
that." 

She  left  the  drawing-room,  went 
down  the  alley,  and  walked  towards 
the  Cure's  house.  Evelyn's  eyes  followed 
her  with  a  strangely  sad  and  wistfiil 
expression. 

"  Oh,  if  it  was  true,"  she  murmured 
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to  herself.  "If  it  was  really  true  that 
the  soul  can  find  in  this  world  such 
guides,  such  support !" 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  re- 
mained fixed  on  the  gate  of  the  little 
garden  which  Anne  had  just  gone 
through.  Then  suddenly  throwing  on 
her  head  a  black  lace  shawl  which  she 
had  on,  Evelyn  rushed  out  of  the  house, 
and  in  a  minute  was  walking  very  fast  in 
the  same  direction  Anne  had  taken.  She 
passed  before  the  church,  and  was  just 
going  to  ring  the  bell  of  the  Cure's 
house,  when  the  door  opened  and  Anne 
came  out.  She  made  a  gesture  of  sur- 
prise on  seeing  Evelyn  so  near  her. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  I  was  going — I  really  hardly  know 
where  I  was  going,"  Evelyn  stammered 
out;  "  I  was  coming  to  meet  you,  but  I 
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did  not  expect  you  would  come  back  so 
soon." 

"M.  le  Cure  is  not  at  home,"  Anne 
answered ;  "he  was  sent  for  in  a  great 
hurry  an  hour  ago  to  the  Pre  Saint  Clair. 
Poor  Madame  Lamigny  is  very  ill." 

The  two  girls  walked  home  together, 
neither  seeming  inclined  to  talk  much. 
Each  went  to  her  own  room  when  they 
reached  home.  Evelyn  threw  herself 
into  an  arm-chair,  and  drew  a  deep 
breath,  like  a  person  who  has  escaped  a 
great  danger.  The  strong  impulse  she 
had  felt  to  seek  counsel  at  a  moment  she 
could  not  but  perceive  to  be  a  turning- 
point  in  her  life,  like  so  many  other  of 
the  fitful  moods  of  her  changeable  spirits, 
had  vanished  as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen. 
She  now  rejoiced  that  she  had  not  put 
herself  in  the  way  of  receiving  advice 
contrary  to   her  inclination.     It  might 
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also  be  that  as  she  glanced  at  her  Bible 
the  idea  crossed  her  mind  that  this  good 
impulse  had  been  a  temptation,  and  that 
she  congratulated  herself  on  having  been 
saved  from  it. 

Great  would  have  been  the  surprise 
of  the  giver  of  Evelyn's  Bible  if  he 
could  have  known  at  that  moment  how 
much  reason  he  had  to  regret  that  the 
good  Cure  de  Yilliers  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  that  day  to  one 
whom  he  had  so  strenuously  advised  to 
mistrust  those  p^nests. 


OHAPTEH  II. 

The  day  of  the  dinner  at  tlie  Chateau  de 
Yilliers  was  to  be  the  last  of  Evelyn's 
stay  at  the  chalet.  The  two  girls  had 
not  much  time  for  conversation.  Evelyn 
was  preparing  for  her  journey,  and  when 
Anne  went  to  her  room  after  breakfast 
she  found  it  full  of  trunks,  and  the  sofa 
and  chairs  covered  with  clothes.  Morris 
and  her  mistress  were  both  engaged  in 
packing  up. 

Evelyn  was  on  her  knees  before  a 
trunk,  into  which  she  was  thrusting  a 
variety  of  things,  and  lastly,  her  prayer- 
book.  As  she  held  it  open  in  her  hand, 
her  eyes  glanced  at  the  initials  within 
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tlie  binding.  She  blusiied,  and  a  frown 
darkened  her  brow.  Then,  hastily  shut- 
ting the  silver  clasps,  she  threw  the  book 
into  a  corner  of  the  trunk. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?"  Anne 
inquired. 

Evelyn  shook  her  head,  and  con- 
tinued to  pack  up  her  things,  thrusting 
with  more  or  less  order  into  the  trunk 
the  books  which  were  lying  on  the  floor. 
Anne  was  standing  by  the  chimney, 
silently  looking  on. 

She  was  thinking  of  the  day  when 
Evelyn  arrived,  when  she  had  been  with 
her  for  the  first  time  in  that  room,  and 
thought  her  so  beautiful,  and  that  it 
would  be  so  easy  to  love  her.  How  long- 
was  that  ago  ?  Two  months — three 
months.  Anne  could  hardly  remember. 
Her  life,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
so   calm   and   simple,  seemed   to    have 
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cliaiiged  all  of  a  sudden.  The  physical 
uneasiness  which  for  some  days  had  op- 
pressed her  perhaps  added  to  this  feel-« 
ing.  She  did  not  see  anything  clearly, 
and  it  appeared  to  her  as  if  she  was 
walking  in  her  sleep. 

"  How  are  you  to-day,  Anne  ?" 
Evelyn  asked,  when  at  last  she  looked 
up  from  her  packing. 

"  Better,"  Anne  replied ;  "  I  did  not 
get  up  till  late,  and  slept  a  good  deal. 
My  head  does  not  ache  so  much.  Oh,  it 
is  nothing  ;  it  will  go  off." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  Abbe  Gabriel  ?" 

"  No,  he  has  not  come  back  from  the 
Pre  Saint  Clair." 

"  Then  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  see 
him  again." 

"I  am  afraid  not. 

"I  am  so  sorry." 

"  And  he  will  be  very  sorry  too." 
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''You  must  say  good-bye  to  Him  for 
me,  Anne."  ' 

"Yes." 

"  And  you  may  tell  him " 

"What   am  I  to    tell  him?"  Anne 
asked,  seeing  that  she  hesitated. 

"You  may  tell  him,"  Evelyn  said, 
"  that  I  thank  him  for  his  kindness,  and 
that  I  shall  never  forget  it.  And  you 
may  also  add  that,  thanks  to  him,  I  have 
seen  that  I  Avas  mistaken  about  Catholic 
priests.  Not  that  I  think  they  are  all 
like  the  Abbe  Gabriel — of  course  not; 
but  as  I  have  fallen  in  with  one  like  him, 
I  have  no  longer  the  right  to  speak  of 
them  as  I  used  to  do.  I  was  saying 
what  I  thought  to  be  the  truth,  but  now 
it  would  be  a  falsehood,  and  I  certainly 
never  intend  to  tell  stories." 

Evelyn  spoke  in  so  earnest  a  manner 
that  Anne's  feelings  were  touched. 
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"I  will  tell  M.  le  Cure  wliat  you 
wisli,"  she  replied ;  "  and  I  know  it  will 
please  liim.  Not  on  his  own  account,  for 
he  does  not  care  what  people  think  of 
him,  but  for  the  sake  of  truth,  which  he 
does  care  for  at  least  as  much  as  you  do, 
dear  Evelyn." 

The  two  girls  shook  hands  affec- 
tionately, and  Evelyn  looked  at  Anne 
with  an  hesitating,  inquiring  expression ; 
she  had  done  so  several  times  before, 
and  seemed  as  if  she  would  have  been 
glad  to  be  questioned.  But  Anne  turned 
away  ;  she  could  not  help  it.  Her  heart 
was  beating  fast,  and  she  made  an  ex- 
cuse for  leaving  the  room.  When  she 
found  herself  alone  in  hers,  the  follow- 
ing question  rose  in  her  mind — "  Is  to 
deceive  another  always  a  lie  ? "  But 
before  she  could  solve  this  subtle  propo- 
sition, Jeanneton   came  in   and  said  it 
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was  time  for  her  to  dress.  An  hour 
afterwards  M.  and  Madame  Severin,  with 
the  two  girls,  were  seated  in  a  large 
old-fashioned  coach,  and  driving  to  the 
chateau. 

We  will  not  indulge  in  long  details 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Yicom- 
tesse  turned  to  account  on  that  day  all 
her  previous  arrangements.  Everything 
was  splendid,  and  nothing  gaudy.  For 
nearly  a  hundred  years — perhaps  not 
since  the  famous  visit  of  the  Eegent — 
the  salo7i  of  Yilliers  had  never  been  filled 
with  so  much  company.  Yet  there  was 
no  appearance  of  efibrt  or  display.  This 
was  the  triumph  of  the  Yicomtesse's 
talent,  and  the  surest  proof  of  her  per- 
fect taste.  Those  who  remembered 
those  mao'nificent  rooms  in  their  former 
state,  or  who  saw  them  for  the  first 
time,  felt  that  all  was  as  it  should  be. 
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ratlier  than  that  anything  wonderful 
had  been  done  in  the  restoration  of  the 
grand  old  chateau. 

The  only  point  in  which  the  Vicom- 
tesse  had  not  quite  abstained  from 
display  was  her  own  dress.  But  it 
was  so  long  since  she  had  worn  her 
pearls  and  diamonds,  or  had  made  a 
magnificent  toilette,  that  she  could  not 
give  up  the  opportunity,  or  abstain  from 
going  a  little  beyond  the  mark.  On  the 
other  hand,  her  skill  in  receiving  her 
guests,  and  in  making  everybody  feel 
comfortable,  a  power  she  possessed  to 
a  remarkable  degree,  was  fully  evinced 
and  appreciated.  Thirty  persons,  almost 
all  of  them  strangers  to  their  hostess, 
were  welcomed  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner,  and  judiciously  placed  so  as  most 
to  promote  their  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

When    Madame    Severin    appeared, 
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followed  by  Evelyn  and  Anne,  every  eye 
was  directed  towards  them.  Though 
the  drawing-room  was  illuminated  by  a 
large  number  of  candles,  the  lingering 
light  of  a  fine  summer's  day  was  still 
visible  through  the  open  window.  Ma- 
dame Severin' s  graceful  figure,  and  the 
charm  of  her  countenance,  were  not  the 
least  impaired  by  advancing  age.  She 
was  perfectly  well  dressed,  and  not  even 
the  Yicomtesse,  as  she  looked  at  her, 
and  at  the  two  girls — one  so  beautiful, 
and  the  other  so  attractive — had  any 
criticism  to  make.  Her  fastidious  eye 
rested  complacently  on  the  trio. 

Evelyn  and  Anne  were  both  dressed 
in  white,  but  not  alike.  The  former 
had  on  a  gown  of  magnificent  lace, 
diamond  pins  fastened  her  hair,  arranged 
so  as  to  give  her  head  the  shape  of  a 
Grecian   statue.     "  Rich  and  rare  were 
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the  gems  slie  wore/'  might  have  been 
said  of  Miss  Devereux  that  clay,  and 
very  beautiful  she  looked.  But  Anne, 
in  her  silk  dress,  with  no  other  orna- 
ment than  a  nosegay  of  jessamine,  and 
her  soft  brown  hair  simply  braided,  was 
in  another  way  quite  as  attractive  as 
her  more  striking  companion.  That 
very  simphcity  became  her  graceful 
figure  and  sweet  countenance.  The 
Yicomtesse  could  not  help  perceiving 
it ;  what  Guy  had  told  her  the  first  time 
he  had  mentioned  Anne,  passed  through 
her  mind,  and  she  thought,  ''Well, 
really  I  am  not  surprised;"  but  then, 
glancing  at  Evelyn,  she  mentally  added, 
"but  I  understand  the  sequel  also." 
And  she  kissed  Evelyn  with  a  warmth 
heightened,  perhaps,  by  the  admiration 
she  had  felt  for  the  young  Marquis's 
first  love. 
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Meanwhile  Guy  was  saying  to  Anne, 
"  Frank  cannot  comeo  I  have  been  to 
Pre  Saint  Clair ;  Madame  Lamigny  is 
dying." 

"  Oh,  poor  woman  !  "  Anne  ex- 
claimed; and  then  added,  ''and  Franz, 
too — I  am  sorry  he  is  not  here  to-day." 

"For  my  part,"  Guy  said,  "I  have 
lost  all  pleasure  in  this  party.  If,  in- 
deed, there  was  any  pleasure  to  lose." 

But  though  he  said  this,  his  eyes 
were  sparkling  with  an  unwonted  excite- 
ment, and  while  talking  to  Anne  they 
were  wandering  in  another  direction. 

Anne  looked  at  the  rooms,  and  said, 
"  How  beautiful  all  this  is !  what  a 
change  !  jSTothing  remains  of  the  Yil- 
liers  of  our  childhood." 

There  was,  unknown  to  herself,  some- 
thing sad  in  her  voice  as  she  said  this, 
which  stiuck   Guy.       "  Yes,"   he    said, 
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"  the  furniture  and  tlie  walls  are  looking 
different,  but  the  Villiers  of  our  child- 
hood will  always  be  the  same  to  you,  I 
hope,  dearest  Anne." 

She  did  not  answer,  and  before  he 
could  notice  the  agitation  of  her  counte- 
nance, the  Yicomtesse  called  him  away. 

Thibault  was  throwing  open  the  doors 
of  the  drawing-room,  and  announcing 
that  dinner  was  on  the  table.  Guy  had 
to  offer  his  arm  to  the  wife  of  the  Pre- 
fect, whom  he  was  to  take  in  to  dinner. 

This  was  the  only  point  in  reference 
to  the  marshalling  of  his  guests  which 
he  had  taken  care  to  ascertain.  The 
rest  of  the  proceedings  had  been  entirely 
abandoned  to  the  Yicomtesse' s  jurisdic- 
tion. Everybody  haying  been  told  by 
that  experienced  lady  what  they  had  to 
do,  order  was  strictly  observed,  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  all  the  company 
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were  seated — Guy  opposite  to  liis  cousin, 
and  between  the  Yicomtesse  de  Bois 
Genet,  wife  of  tlie  Prefect,  and  the 
Baronne  du  Portail,  the  lady  next  in 
dignity  in  the  department. 

To  say  the  truth,  he  almost  re- 
pented at  that  moment  of  his  weakness 
in  acceding  to  what  seemed  to  promise 
him  at  that  moment  a  couple  of  hours 
of  unmitigated  ennui.  There  were,  how- 
ever, certain  compensations,  which  re- 
conciled him  in  some  degree  to  his  fate, 
and  he  made  an  effort  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  his  neighbours. 

After  a  few  commonplace  remarks 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  he  was 
about  to  relapse  into  silence,  when  Ma- 
dame Bois  Genet  said  to  him,  "  Do  tell 
me,  who  is  that  beautiful  person  ?  " 

"  Which  do  you  mean  ?"  Guy  hypo- 
critically inquired. 
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"  That  one  just  opposite  to  us,  whose 
hair  is  done  in  a  pecuHar  way." 

'^You  mean  M.  Bois  Genet's  neigh- 
bour?" 

"  Yes ;  who  is  she  ?" 

''  She  is  Enghsh." 

*'  Oh,  indeed — and  what  is  her 
name  ?" 

"  Miss  Devereux." 

''^  Miss  Devereux  !  Is  not  she  married 
then?— how  is  it  that  she  wears  dia- 
monds ?" 

"  There  is  no  rule  against  that  in 
England." 

"  Indeed  !  how  very  strange.  Then 
what  do  they  do  when  they  marry?" 

"Why,  I  really  don't  know — some- 
times I  think  they  leave  off  wearing 
them." 

"  Well,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing*. 
What  extraordinary  beings  those  English 
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people  are.     But,  for  my  part,  I  don't 
tMnk  that  right." 

"  No  ;— why  not  ?" 

"  It  makes  girls  look  unhke  girls ; 
there  is  no  difference  between  married 
and  unmarried  women.  It  might  very 
easily  prevent  their  getting  husbands." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  that  is  a  serious 
danger,  which  had  not  occurred  to  me." 

"  I'll  bet  anything  M.  de  Bois  Genet 
would  agree  with  me.  I  dare  say  he 
has  no  idea  that  his  neighbour  is  not  a 
married  woman.     Indeed " 

"  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  that 
beautiful  woman  sitting  opposite  to  us, 
by  the  side  of  the  Prefect  ?" 

It  was  his  other  neighbour  who  was 
putting  this  question  to  Guy. 

"  Miss  Devereux." 

"  What,  is  not  she  a  married  woman?" 

''No." 
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"  And  she  talks  in  tliat  way  to  her 
neighbours !" 

"  EngHsh  women  often  go  more  into 
society  before  than  after  their  marriage, 
which  makes  them " 

The  Baronne  interrupted  Guy  by  an 
exclamation  of  surprise  and  indignation. 
"  What  a  country !" 

Guy  felt  inchned  to  laugh,  but  he  was 
determined  not  to  continue  the  conver- 
sation on  this  subject,  and  he  therefore 
abruptly  broke  it  off  by  asking  the 
Prefect,  across  the  table,  his  opinion  on 
a  political  measure  on  which  he  knew 
they  did  not  agree.  Instantly  the  con- 
versation became  general  and  animated. 
It  was  like  setting  fire  to  a  faggot. 

Those  acquainted  with  Guy's  cha- 
racter, such  as  we  have  described  it, 
might  suppose  that  he  could  ill  brook 
contradiction ;  but  this  was  not  the  case. 
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With  regard  to  difference  of  opinion,  lie 
was  singularly  tolerant,  and  carried  on 
an  argument  with  invincible  good  hu- 
mour, and  in  a  dispassionate  tone.  He 
did  not  force  his  own  views  on  other 
people,  and  really  tried  to  understand 
theirs,  not  in  order  systematically  to 
oppose  them,  but  rather  to  admit  the 
justice  of  their  argument,  where  there 
was  reason  to  do  so. 

His  voice,  which  on  other  occasions 
so  easily  showed  emotion,  his  counte- 
nance, which  so  often  changed  expression 
when  his  feelings  were  concerned,  always 
remained  courteous  and  calm  while  con- 
versing on  subjects  of  general  interest, 
and  there  was  no  fear  with  him  of 
discussion  ending  in  dispute.  No  one 
would  have  guessed  from  his  manner  in 
ordinary  society,  what  storms  sometimes 
raged  in  his  soul,  and  what  efforts  it  cost 
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Mm  to  repress  bursts  of  emotion  when 
anything  stirred  to  their  depths  the 
hidden  recesses  of  a  heart  full  of  tender- 
ness and  passion. 

The  Vicomtesse  did  not  at  all  under- 
stand Guy's  character,  but  she  had  suffi- 
cient tact  to  see  what  were  the  occasions 
which  excited  his  irritability.  Nothing 
of  the  sort  was  threatening  then.  She 
rejoiced  to  see  that  he  was  fulfilling  his 
duties  as  a  host  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner ;  and,  as  she  fluttered  the  fan 
he  had  given  her,  and  looked  about  the 

Or 

room  in  a  self-complacent  way,  she  con- 
gratulated herself  on  having  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  this  new 
talent. 

Guy,  in  the  meantime,  was  watching 
the  beautiful  face  opposite  to  him,  which 
seemed  to  become  more  attractive  every 
moment,  as  the  consciousness  of  her  own 
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loveliness,  and  the  admiration  of  others, 
increased  its  animation. 

To  do  her  justice,  Evelyn  had  felt  a 
real  dislike  to  the  idea  of  going  into 
society  for  the  first  time  since  her 
father's  death,  to  taking  ofi*  her  mourn- 
ing, and  dressing  herself  out  for  the 
occasion.  She  had  been  all  day  restless 
and  ao:itated,  and  sometimes  absorbed  in 
painfully  perplexing  thoughts.  But  her 
eyes,  full  of  tears  a  short  time  before, 
were  now  bright  and  beaming.  The 
murmured  praises  of  her  beauty,  which 
now  and  again  reached  her  ears,  and  a 
sense  of  triumph,  heightened  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  surrounding  scene, 
produced  upon  her  an  intoxicating  efiect 
which  she  did  not  care  to  analyze.  If  a 
thought  out  of  harmony  with  her  actual 
enjoyment  crossed  her  mind,  she  quickly 
set  it  aside.     Nevertheless,  when  she  felt 
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that  Guy's  earnest  gaze  was  fixed  upon 
her,  the  flow  of  her  spirits  was  checked, 
she  blushed  deeply,  and  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression clouded  her  brow,  not  indeed 
less  beautiful  than  her  smiles,  but  which 
seemed  to  awaken  anxious  thoughts  in 
him  who  watched  every  change  in  her 
countenance. 

"Wow  really  Mademoiselle  Anne, 
here  we  are  arrived  at  the  end  of  dinner 
— dessert  actually  on  the  table,  and  you 
have  eaten  nothing." 

"  I  cannot  reciprocate  the  charge, 
dear  M.  des  Preaux,"  Anne  answered, 
with  a  smile.  "  Depend  upon  it,  you 
have  been  too  well  occupied  yourself  to 
make  a  correct  estimate  of  my  proceed- 
ings in  that  matter." 

"Now,  if  that  is  not  too  bad;  I 
should  never  have  guessed  you  had  so 
much  malice  in  you.  Mademoiselle  Anne. 
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Well,  I  admit  I  was  hungry,  and  tlien  I 
was  very  mncli  taken  up  witli  the  dis- 
cussion. But  you  are  forgetting  to  eat ; 
I  declare  you  liave  not  swallowed  a 
mouthful." 

''You  have  known  this  chateau  a 
long  time,"  Anne  asked,  trying  to  turn 
away  his  thoughts  from  herself. 

"I  should  think  I  had.  Why,  I 
dined  here  in  1815,  nearly  twenty  years 
ago.  How  time  slips  by !  Our  young 
Marquis  was  three  or  four  years  old 
then;  I  remember  his  being  brought 
into  the  room  at  dessert." 

''Indeed?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  remember  it  perfectly. 
He  was  a  beautiful  little  fellow ;  and  his 
mother,  too — that  charming  Marquise. 
K'obody  thought  of  you  then,  Made- 
moiselle Anne,  for,  if  I  remember  right, 
your  parents  were  not  married  till  a  few 
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montlis   afterwards.      All,  you  see  you 
cannot  deceive  me  about  your  age." 

'^  I  am  eighteen,"  Anne  said. 

''  Of  course  you  are ;  don't  I  know 
it  as  well  as  you  do  ?  Everything  that 
happened  at  that  time  I  remember. 
Afterwards  the  chateau  was  closed  to 
me  as  to  everybody  else." 

"  It  is  opened  again  to-day  in  a  very 
brilliant  manner." 

''Yes,  indeed;  upon  my  word,  it  is 
quite  magnificent  —  quite  royal.  But 
now,  before  we  go,  do,  I  entreat  you, 
eat  this  biscuit  and  drink  some  wine." 

Anne  dipped  the  biscuit  in  the  wine 
her  neighbour  had  poured  out,  and  tried 
to  eat  it,  but  not  succeeding,  she 
said — 

"Ko,  I  am  not  hungry,  only  very 
thirsty.     Please  give  me  some  water." 

She   drank   a  tumbler  full   of   iced 
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water,  and  a  minute  afterwards  every 
one  rose.  M.  des  Preaux  led  lier  into 
tlie  drawing-room,  made  Iier  a  low  bow, 
and  left  her  seated  on  a  little  sofa  near 
the  open  window. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

After  getting  rid  of  tlie  two  neighbours 
whom  fate  had  assigned  to  her,  Evelyn 
went  into  a  room  separated  by  a  httle 
passage  from  the  principal  drawing- 
room.  It  looked  quite  dark  in  compa- 
rison with  the  other,  for,  instead  of  being 
brilliantly  illuminated,  there  was  only 
one  window  in  it,  so  placed  as  to  throw 
light  on  the  single  picture  it  contained. 
This  was  the  portrait  Anne  had  seen,  in 
the  oratory  on  the  day  of  the  death  of 
the  Marquis.  Guy  had  put  it  back  in 
the  place  it  had  formerly  occupied. 

"  What  an  enchanting  face  !"  Evelyn 
exclaimed,   as    she    entered  the  room. 
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She  tlieii  read  the  words  inscribed  on 
the  frame  — "  Charlotte  de  Nebriant, 
Marquise  de  YiUiers,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen."  Guy  was  by  her  side — he  had 
followed  her  unawares,  and  they  were 
alone  together. 

"  That  is  my  mother's  picture,"  he 
said,  ''  when  she  was  younger  even  than 
you  are  now.  It  was  taken  at  a  time 
which  I  never  heard  much  about  till 
quite  lately." 

"  Nor  I,"  Evelyn  murmured,  as  she 
sunk  into  an  arm-chair  opposite  the 
picture. 

Guy  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Did 
you   know  that  your  father   loved    my 

mother  as  much  as  I "     He  stopped 

short. 

Evelyn  had  burst  into  tears,  and  was 
hiding  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  Good  Heavens !  what  is  the  mat- 
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ter  ?"  lie  exclaimed,  as  slie  continued  to 
weep  without  speaking;  and  bending 
over  lier  witli  intense  anxiety,  lie  was 
awaiting  her  answer,  when  a  sound  of 
voices  in  the  gallery  gave  notice  that 
several  persons  were  coming  that  way. 
Evelyn  also  heard  the  noise,  and  hastily 
wiping  her  eyes,  she  went  out  through 
the  open  window  to  the  terrace,  where 
she  stood  leaning  against  the  balustrade. 
Guy  followed  her.  She  did  not  speak, 
but  silently  gazed  on  the  flowers  and 
statues  of  the  parterre. 

At  last   he   said,  in  an  affectionate 
^and  earnest  manner,  "  Will  you  not  tell 
me  what  agitates  you  so  much  ?" 

Evelyn  looked  about  her,  and  seeing 
a  bench  in  the  shade  under  the  wall  of 
the  house,  she  went  and  sat  down  there, 
but  still  remained  silent.  This  drove 
Guy  almost  wild.     He  stood  opposite  to 
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her,  and,  in  an  eager,  pressing  manner, 
repeated  his  entreaty. 

"Yes,"  Evelyn  said  at  last,  "I  will 
tell  you  tlie  wbole  truth.  You  must 
hear  what  I  have  to  say,"  and  in  a  lower 
voice  she  added,  '^  and  you  must  forgive 
me." 

Guy,  much  surprised,  bent  down  to 
listen  more  easily. 

"  "When  I  heard,"  she  said,  "  and  I 
did  not  hear  it  till  I  came  to  France, 
what  had  been  the  reason  of  my  father's 
going  to  India,  and  so,  in  an  indirect 
way,  of  the  misery  of  my  Hfe,  the  effect 
that  this  knowledge  had  upon  me  was  to 
make  me  hate  your  mother's  memory." 

Guy  started,  and  leant  against  the 
wall,  as  if  the  point  of  a  dagger  had 
touched  him.  The  same  words  had 
made  Anne  shudder  a  short  time  before. 

"  Yes,"    Evelyn    repeated,    without 
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looking  up,  "  I  hated  her,  and  I  hated 
you  also  till  you  came  here,  because  you 
were  her  son,  and  people  said  you  were 
like  her." 

Guy  kept  listening  to  this  strange 
avowal  with  surprise  and  anxiety. 

"Afterwards,  when  I  thought" — she 
hesitated,  and  her  voice  became  still 
more  agitated— "  when  I  began  to  per- 
ceive that  you  liked  me,  I  was  glad  of 
it,  and  this  was  very  wrong,  as  I  knew 
it  was  out  of  the  question  that  I  could 
return  your  feelings.  But  the  bitter 
resentment  I  entertained  at  the  thought 
of  what  my  father  had  gone  through 
made  me  enjoy  the  idea  of  causing  you, 
the  son  of  the  [woman  who  would  not 
love  him,  the  same  sort  of  suffering." 

Guy's  heart  felt  deeply  and  painfully 
wounded.  It  was,  however,  that  one 
sentence  she  had  uttered  which  had  most 
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affected  him — ''  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  she  could  return  his  feehngs." 
"And  is  it  in  order  to  say  these  cruel 
things/'  he  asked,  in  a  faltering  voice, 
"  that  jou  have  made  me  wait  so  many 
days  ?" 

"  ISTo,  oh  no  !"  she  exclaimed.  These 
words  seemed  to  have  fallen  involun- 
tarily from  Evelyn's  lips,  and  were 
uttered  in  quite  another  tone  from  those 
she  had  uttered  before.  She  felt  em- 
barrassed, and  stopped  short,  but  what 
she  had  said,  little  as  it  was,  had  been 
sufficient  to  dispel  Gruy's  gloom.  A 
vague  hope  rose  in  his  heart,  and  leaning, 
or  rather  kneeling,  against  the  bench 
on  which  Evelyn  was  sitting,  in  a  half 
imploring,  half  commanding  attitude,  he 
whispered  to  her,  ''  Do  not  torment  me, 
Evelyn;  make  me  happy  or  miserable, 
but    give    me    a    positive    answer.      I 
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entreat    you    be    true,    be    open    with 


me." 


But  before  slie  could  answer,  lie 
suddenly  changed  his  position  and  the 
tone  of  his  voice.  "Miss  Devereux," 
he  said,  very  loud,  "will  you  take  my 
arm  and  walk  to  the  other  end  of  the 
terrace ;  the  orange-trees  are  in  blossom, 
^nd  the  perfume  in  that  part  of  the 
garden  is  so  sweet  that,  with  a  little 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  we  can  almost 
fancy  ourselves  in  Italy,  especially  on 
such  a  beautiful  evening  as  this." 

Evelyn  looked  up,  and  saw  that 
Madame  de  Bois  Genet  and  M.  des 
Preaux  had  made  their  appearance  on 
the  terrace,  and  were  standing  near  the 
balustrade. 

She  rose,  and  throwing  over  her  head 
a  long  white  scarf  she  wore  on  her 
shoulders,  she  took  Guy's  arm,  and  they 
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slowly  walked  together  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  terrace. 

Madame  de  Bois  Genet  watched  them 
for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  with  a 
shrug,  "  English  manners,  I  suppose. 
Very  improper.  Don't  you  think 
so?" 

''  What,  what  ?"  asked  M.  des  Preaux, 
who  had  seen  nothing  of  what  had  been 
going  on. 

"You  must  be  short-sighted  and 
deaf,"  Madame  de  Bois  Genet  impa- 
tiently remarked. 

"  K'o,  indeed ;  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other." 

''  But  I  say  you  are." 

''  But  I  tell  you  I  am  not." 

"  Well,  then,  use  your  eyes." 

''Where  am  I  to  look?" 

"  Why,  thersy  to  be  sure." 

"  Oh,  ay ;  I  see." 
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"  Take  care,  they  are  coming  back ; 
do  not  look." 

But  M.  des  Preaux  did  look,  and  more 
than  once,  at  Guy  and  Evelyn,  who 
walked  two  or  three  times  up  and  down 
the  terrace. 

A  few,  a  very  few  words  had  passed 
between  them  at  the  outset  of  that  walk, 
but  they  were  words  which  had  made 
them  forget  everything  but  their  two 
selves,  and  they  were  silently  moving 
backwards  and  forwards  on  that  per- 
fumed terrace,  without  a  thought  of  the 
eyes  which,  from  every  window  of  the 
drawing-room,  were  fixed  upon  them. 

Anne  had  remained  at  the  same 
place  where  M.  des  Preaux  had  left  her 
after  dinner.  She  was  looking  in  a 
vague,  unconscious  manner,  at  the 
flowers  and  the  dark  masses  of  trees 
in  the  distance.      Once,  Evelyn's  white 
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gown  seemed  to  pass  close  to  her.  She 
saw  her  eyes  looking  up  into  her  com- 
panion's face ;  she  saw  the  diamonds 
sparkling  on  her  breast ;  she  saw  her 
white  veil  like  a  delicate  cloud  surround- 
ing her  beautiful  head ;  and  she  closed 
her  own  eyes  with  a  sense  of  pain.  What 
she  had  witnessed  was  like  the  flash  of 
lightning  which  precedes  a  thunder- 
clap. 

During  the  rest  of  that  evening  a 
vague  idea  remained  in  her  mind  that 
Evelyn  had  come  into  the  drawing-room, 
had  been  surrounded  by  all  the  com- 
pany, and  led  to  the  pianoforte,  where, 
with  more  than  usual  expression  and 
emotion,  she  had  sung  the  air  of  the 
Somnambula — ''  Ah !  non  giunge  uman 
pensiero  !"  She  remembered  having 
refused  to  accompany  Evelyn  on  account 
of  a  splitting  headache,  which  made  her 
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feel  faint  and  giddj.  At  last  the  hour 
of  departure  had  arrived;  the  silence, 
the  darkness  of  the  carriage,  the  cold 
night  air,  had  given  her  a  little  relief. 

When  she  arrived  at  the  chalet  her 
ideas  seemed  confused,  a  heavy  lassitude 
oppressed  her  limbs.  She  slowly  walked 
up  the  little  oak-wood  staircase  and  went 
into  her  own  room,  without  a  word 
having  passed  between  her  and  Evelyn. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

When  Anne  woke  on  tlie  following  morn- 
ing slie  felt  at  once  that  slie  was  very  ill. 
Her  sleep  had  been  feverish  and  dis- 
turbed, and  now  she  could  hardlj  move 
her  aching  limbs,  or  raise  her  throbbing 
head.  Still,  she  made  an  effort  to  rise. 
Jeanneton,  seeing  how  ill  she  looked, 
tried  to  induce  her  not  to  get  up,  but 
Anne  was  obstinately  bent  upon  it. 
Evelyn  was  to  go  at  ten. 

"  Leave  me  alone,  Jeanneton.  I  will 
rest  later  ;  I  promise  you  I  will."  And 
with  an  effort  which  a  less  energetic 
nature  would  have  been  incapable  of, 
she  dressed  and  went  downstairs. 
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Evelyn  was  finisliing  a  hasty  break- 
fast. The  Yicomtesse  was  to  call  for  her 
in  her  travelling  carriage,  and  soon  the 
wheels  were  heard  rolling  on  the  gravel 
yard.  Evelyn  jumped  up,  kissed  Madame 
Severin,  and  then,  throwing  her  arms 
round  Anne,  she  whispered,  "  I  will 
write  to  you,  dear  Anne ;  you  will  soon 
know  all."  A  minute  afterwards  she 
was  seated  by  the  Yicomtesse,  and  soon 
the  chariot  and  four  disappeared  on  the 
high  road. 

This  happened  to  be  the  day  on  which, 
once  a  month,  M.  Severin  went  to  the 

town  of  M .     His  wife  and  daughter 

generally  accompanied  him,  in  order  to 
shop  and  pay  visits.  Anne  found  some 
excuse  for  staying  at  home  that  morning, 
and  when,  about  an  hour  after  the  depar- 
ture of  her  young  friend,  she  saw  her 
parents  drive  off  in  their  little  pony  car- 
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riage,  leaving  her  to  herself  for  a  great 
part  of  the  day,  her  first  feehng  was  one 
of  great  rehef. 

For  several  days  she  had  been  going 
through  inexpressible  suffering  in  soul, 
mind,  and  body,  which  had  been  aggra- 
vated by  an  intense  and  morbid  desire 
to  conceal  it  from  her  mother.     Madame 
Severin  was,  however,  too  clear-sighted 
not  to  perceive  the  misery  of  her  child, 
but    she  had  ascribed  it  to   one  cause 
alone,  and  had  thought  it  better  to  delay 
all  allusion   to  the  subject  until    after 
Evelyn's  departure.      She  did  not  yet 
know  much,  but  she  feared  and  foresaw 
all — all,  poor  woman,  except  the  trial 
which  was  awaiting  her  on  that  very  day. 
When  Anne  found  herself  alone  in 
the  drawing-room  she  seemed  to  breathe 
more  freely,  and  lying  back  in  an  arm- 
chair, remained  quite  motionless.     After 
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a  while  lier  tears  began  to  flow,  and  this 
seemed  to  ease  her  heart.      Her  head, 
however,  was  getting   more   and  more 
heavy,  her  eyelids  were  closing,  and  sleep 
steahng  over  her.     The  bright  daylight, 
however,  seemed  to  hurt  her  eyes.     She 
got  up  and  let  down  ^the  folds   of  the 
thick  green  curtains  ;  then,  sitting  down 
again  in  the  arm-chair,  thanks   to  the 
silence  and  darkness  of  the  room,  to  the 
fatigue    of   a    sleepless   night,  and   the 
feverish  suffering  of  the  previous  hours, 
she  soon  fell  fast  asleep.     She  had  been 
slumbering  in  this  way  for  two  hours, 
when  the  noise  of  the  door-bell  and  hasty 
steps  in   the  hall  suddenly  roused  her. 
She  raised  her  heavy  head,  and  before 
she  could  recall  her  scattered  thoughts, 
and  remember  where  she  was,  the  door 
opened,    and  Guy  was  half-way   across 
the  drawing-room. 
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He  was  surprised  at  tlie  darkness, 
and  looked  about  him  witliout  seeing  at 
first  wkere  Anne  was.  But  in  a  moment, 
as  his  eye  got  accustomed  to  the  absence 
of  light,  lie  went  up  to  the  arm-chair 
where  she  was  sitting. 

"Are  you  ill,  dear  Anne?"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

Anne  touched  her  forehead,  and  then, 
pointing  to  the  window,  said,  ''  The  light 
made  my  head  ache,"  and  she  made  a 
sign  to  him  to  draw  aside  the  curtain. 

"No,  no,"  he  answered,  "you  were 
asleep,  I  am  afraid,  dear  Anne." 

She  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Yes,  I 
was  so  tired." 

"  Then  I  had  better,  perhaps,  go 
away,"  Guy  hesitatingly  suggested. 
"  Still,  it  would  be  very  important  that 
I  should  speak  to  you.  Can  you  listen 
to  me  ?  " 
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"Yes,  oh  yes,"  Anne  said,  rousing 
herself,  and  recovering,  for  an  instant, 
all  her  energy. 

"  Is  Severin  out  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  my  mother  also." 

Guy  walked  two  or  three  times  up 
and  down  the  room,  and  then,  coming 
back  to  Anne,  said,  "  I  really  must  speak 
to  you,  for  I  am  going  away." 

In  spite  of  the  painful  throbbing  of 
her  head,  heart,  and  pulse,  Anne  listened 
attentively,  only  murmuring,  as  if  she 
had  not  quite  understood  his  last  words, 
"  You  are  going  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  first  I  must  tell  you  what 
you  will  be  very  sorry  to  hear.  Poor 
Madame  Lamigny  died  last  night." 

*'  She  is  dead !  "  Anne  exclaimed, 
and  as  she  uttered  the  words,  she  began 
to  sob  hysterically. 

Guy  was  so  accustomed  to  see  her 
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always  calm  and  self-possessed,  that  lie  was 
quite  surp;rised  at  this  vehement  emotion. 

"Never  mind,"  she  said,  trying  to 
get  the  better  of  her  agitation,  "  never 
mind  ;  it  will  be  over  in  a  moment.  But 
that  poor  woman ;  I  did  not  expect  she 
would  die  so  soon,  it  took  me  by  surprise. 
Now  go  on." 

Guy  then  said,  "  I  am  going  to  the 
Pre  Saint  Clair,  and  I  shall  stay  with 
Eranz  to-day  and  to-morrow ;  but  the 
day  after  to-morrow  I  must  go  to  Paris, 
and  it  would  be  out  of  my  way  to  come 
back  to  Yilliers,  so  I  came  to  say  good- 
bye, dearest  Anne." 

"  Good-bye  ?  "  Anne  slowly  repeated, 
in  a  voice  which  would  have  sounded 
strange  in  his  ears,  if  he  had  not  been  so 
engrossed  by  what  he  was  about  to  add. 

''I  could  not  go  away,"  he  hurriedly 
said,  "  without  telling  you  everything. 
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But  perhaps  you  liave  already  heard  it 
from  Evelyn?  Did  she  tell  you  last 
night  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  Anne  answered, 
speaking  very  fast.  "  Last  night  on  the 
terrace  you  settled  it  all  between  your- 
selves, I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  little  sister,  yes,"  he 
answered,  kissing  her  hand. 

"  But  I  thought  " — she  paused,  try- 
ing to  collect  her  thoughts — ^'  I  thought 
it  could  not  be." 

She  was  trying  to  recollect  what 
Evelyn  had  said  about  being  engaged  to 
be  married.  For  the  last  few  days  she 
had  been  continually  dwelling  on  that 
thought,  but  now  she  was  not  able  to 
remember  what  had  passed  between  them 
on  that  subject.  There  was  nothing  but 
pain  and  confusion  in  her  head. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  Guy  said. 
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"  I  don't  know,"  she  answered,  press- 
ing her  liand  to  her  forehead.  "  I  think 
I  am  still  half  asleep ;  I  cannot  think." 

"  My  poor  darling,  I  ought  not  to 
have  awakened  you  so  suddenly.  Only 
one  word  more.  Keep  my  secret  for  a 
few  days.  And  now  good-bye  dear 
Anne." 

"  Good-bye,"  she  murmured,  ''  good- 
bye. You  must  be  going.  That  poor 
Franz  and  Evelyn.  . . .  Eve " 

Her  head  fell  back  against  the  back 
of  the  arm-chair.  Guy,  who  could  not 
see  her  face,  concluded  that  she  had 
fallen  asleep  again,  in  sj)ite  of  her  efforts 
to  keep  awake.  He  gently  pressed  her 
hand,  which  he  was  still  holding,  and 
then,  without  making  any  noise,  left  the 
room. 

An  hour  afterwards,  when  Madame 
Severin  returned  to  the  chalet,  she  found 
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her  daughter,  not  asleep,  but  motionless 
and  cold.  She  had  fainted.  The  emo- 
tions of  the  last  few  days  had  aggravated 
the  illness  t^hich  had  been  for  some  time 
carried  on,  and  Anne,  on  the  following 
night,  was  dangerously  ill. 

For  three  whole  weeks  M.  and  Ma- 
dame Severin  did  not  leave  the  bedside 
of  their  daughter,  and  went  through, 
during  that  time,  such  poignant  anxiety, 
that  the  father's  silvered  hair  and  the 
mother's  worn  face  bore  witness  after- 
wards to  the  anguish  they  had  suffered. 

It  would  not  answer  our  purpose  to 
dwell  on  those  scenes  of  woe.  Those 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  this  kind 
of  trial  seldom  bring  themselves  to  recall 
its  harrowing  details.  We  shall  therefore 
make  no  mention  of  the  hopes  and  fears 
and  anxious  misery  of  that  short  month, 
which   seemed   like  an  age   to  all  con- 
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cerned,  and  at  once  pass  on  to  the  day 
■when  Anne  had  for  the  first  time  left  her 
sick  room,  and  was  lying  on  a  sofa  in  the 
httle  drawing-room  of  the  chalet,  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  garden.  The  sky  was 
bright,  the  air  soft,  and  everybody  was 
happy,  for  it  was  now  some  days  since 
aU  anxiety  had  vanished,  and  the  young 
girl,  for  whose  life  so  many  loving  hearts 
had  trembled,  was  now  once  more  among 
her  relatives  and  friends.  M  le  Cure 
was  there,  and  even  Franz  had  been  ad- 
mitted for  the  first  time  that  day.  Sylvain 
was  joyfully  carrying  away  on  a  tray  the 
remains  of  a  meal  which  his  dear  Ma- 
demoiselle Anne  had  greatly  enjoyed. 
Flowers  and  books,  and  everything  which 
could  contribute  to  her  pleasure  and 
amusement,  were  placed  within  her  reach, 
and  she  was  feeling  in  herself  that  de- 
lightful  sensation   of  returning  health, 
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that  triumpliant  reaction  wMcli  seems, 
in  a  young  frame,  like  tlie  triumph  of 
life  over  death.  For  a  moment  en- 
dangered by  hostile  influences,  the  former 
reasserts  its  claims,  resumes  its  sway, 
and  with  it  reappear  all  the  bright  train 
of  youthful  hopes,  real  or  delusive,  as 
may  be,  but  always  charming,  always 
bright. 

There  was  a  change  in  the  expression 
of  Anne's  sweet  face.  It  was  more 
thoughtful,  more  grave,  perhaps;  and 
yet  a  smile  often  hovered  on  her  lips, 
and  there  was  a  happy  look  in  her  eyes. 
This,  almost  more  than  anything  else, 
seemed  to  fill  Madame  Severin's  heart 
with  a  joy  so  intense,  but  yet  so  mixed 
with  the  recollections  of  her  recent 
anguish,  that  she  was  obliged  to  turn 
away  in  order  to  conceal  the  tears  she 
could  not   repress.      She  went  to   the 
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table  wliere  Iter  husband  was  writing — 
or  rather,  holding  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and 
the  Cure  sitting  near  him.  The  latter 
looked  at  Madame  Severin,  and  read  her 
thoughts. 

''Yes,"  he  said,  ''thank  God  that 
we  see  that  dear  child  as  she  is  to-daj, 
after  so  many  delirious  nights  and  mise- 
rable days.  As  to  the  future,  let  us 
leave  it  to  God,  without  looking  forward 
too  much.  The  proverb  says,  '  Every- 
thing comes  at  the  right  time  to  those 
who  know  how  to  wait,'  and  I  say,  to 
those  who  hope.  Believe  me,  dear 
friends,  I  speak  in  the  name  of  Him 
who  cares  for  your  child  more  than  you 
do  yourselves." 

Pierre  Severin  looked  up  and  said, 
"  Better  cared  for  her,  certainly,  than  I 
have  ever  done.  Alas  !  that  is  not  saying 
much." 
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Tlie   Cure  made   no   answer.      The 
wound  that  rankled  in  tlie  poor  father's 
heart  required  to  be  gently  dealt  with, 
and  he  thought  it  wiser  to  divert  his 
thoughts  to  some  of  the  subjects  which 
usually  filled  up  his  active  though  solitary 
life,  and  at  last  he  persuaded  him  to  take 
one  of  those  long  walks  he  was  accus- 
tomed to,  but  which,  since  his  daughter's 
illness,    he   had    given    up.       Madame 
Severin  was  delighted  to  see  them  going 
out  together,  and,  after  they  had  left  the 
house,  returned  to  her  daughter's  side, 
who  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  con- 
versing with  Franz. 

"  Eeally,  M.  Franz,  if  I  did  not  feel 
so  well,  I  should  fancy  by  your  grave 
looks  that  I  must  still  be  very  ill." 

'*  No,  indeed,  Mdlle.  Anne.  I 
am  very  happy  that  you  are  better, 
but    I    cannot    help    thinking    how    ill 
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you  liave  been.  It  has  made  me  so  un- 
happy." 

''  I  know  it,  Monsieur  Franz,  and  I 
am  very  grateful.  You  have  also  had  a 
great  sorrow  since  we  have  met." 

"  My  poor  aunt  ?  Yes,  I  loved  her 
almost  as  a  mother." 

''  Her  death  was  so  sudden,"  Anne 
said,  "  for  she  was  taken  ill  only  on  the 

day "     She  stopped,  and  her  cheek 

became  flushed,  for  she  had  not  yet  re- 
covered her  strength ;  and  these  words 
reminded  her  of  the  evening  at  the 
chateau,  when  Guy  had  told  her  his 
friend  would  not  come ;  of  his  visit  on 
the  morning  when  he  had  informed  her 
of  Madame  Lamigny's  death,  and  what 
he  had  said  afterwards.  She  remained 
silent  for  a  moment,  trying  to  collect  her 
thoughts,  and  almost  forgetting  that 
Franz  was  there. 
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On  one  subject  Anne  felt  greatly  per- 
plexed.    Xow  tliat  her  mind  was  reco- 
covering  its    powers,    she   remembered 
perfectly  that  Guy  had  asked  her  to  keep 
his  secret  for  a  few  days.     She  was  by 
this  time  aware  that  weeks  had  passed 
since  that  moment,    and  she  wondered 
that  none  of  those  about  her  seemed  to 
know  anything  of  his  engagement,  and 
that,  since  his  departure,  there  had  been 
no  letters  from  him.      His  name,  even, 
had  not  once  been  mentioned  before  her. 
She  had  no  idea  of  the  words  which  had 
fallen  from  her  lips  when  she  was  deli- 
rious, and  so  could  not  guess  how  afraid 
her  parents  were  of  giving  her  Guy's  and 
Evelyn's  letters,  or  of  mentioning  them 
before  her. 

At  last  Franz  broke  the  silence,  and 
said,  "  Yes,  my  poor  aunt  died  on  the 
nighfc  of  the  fete  at  Villiers.     I  had  only 
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the  good  Cure  with  me  at  the  time,  but 
Guy  came  the  next  morning." 

Anne  looked  up,  and  Madame  Severin 
glanced  anxiously  at  Franz,  who  did  not 
observe  it,  and  went  on 

"  He  stayed  with  me  all  that  day  and 
the  next ;  but  as  you  know,  he  was 
obliged  to  set  off  early  on  the  Saturday, 
to  join  his  bride  at  Paris,  and  go  on 
with  her  to  Germany  and  Italy.  He 
cannot  have  heard  of  your  illness  till  all 
danger  was  over." 

Anne  made  no  comment  on  these 
words,  but  kept  rolhng  in  her  fingers  the 
ends  of  the  long  blue  sash  which  fastened 
her  white  muslin  dressing-gown.  Poor 
Madame  Severin  was  anxiously  waiting 
for  the  first  words  her  daughter  would 
utter.  Anne's  silence,  her  very  com- 
posure, alarmed  her.  She  kept  praying 
in  her  heart,  without  venturing  to  speak. 
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At  last  Anne  raised  her  beautiful  eyes, 
and  looked  at  Madame  Severin.  In  an 
instant,  without  words,  without  expla- 
nations, the  mother  and  daughter  under- 
stood each  other.  Not  a  shade  of  doubt 
remained  on  their  souls  as  to  what  they 
felt  in  that  hour. 

Anne  threw  her  arms  round  her  mo- 
ther's neck.  "  Do  not  be  afraid,"  she 
whispered ;  "  I  am  really  cured." 

''My  darling  treasure,"  her  mother 
answered,  as  she  pressed  her  to  her 
heart,  and  kissed  her  cheeks,  her  fore- 
head, and  her  hair  with  passionate 
fondness. 

This  interchange  of  thought  and 
burst  of  tenderness  had  been  so  sudden 
and  brief,  that  even  if  Franz  had  been 
looking  at  them  he  would  have  hardly 
seen  in  it  anything  but  a  natural  expres- 
sion of  affection  between  the  mother  and 
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daughter.  But  it  so  happened  tliat  lie 
was  not  attending  to  them  at  all.  His 
thoughts  were.far  away,  and  by  the  time 
he  awakened  from  his  fit  of  musing, 
Madame  Severin  had  left  the  room,  to 
go  and  pray  and  weep  for  joy  in  the 
church. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Anne  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  When  do 
you  go  ?"  she  asked. 

''I  was  just  thinking,"  he  replied, 
"  of  mj  departure,  and  of  the  difference 
between  the  way  in  which  I  was  to  have 
travelled  a  month  ago,  and  that  in  which 
I  shall  now  have  to  go." 

"  True ;  you  were  then  to  have  had 
a  companion." 

"  Yes,  Guy  was  to  have  been  my 
companion — or,  rather,  I  was  to  have 
been  his.     Now  it  is  so  different." 

"  But  you  will  join  him,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes,  at  Eome ;"  and  Franz  became 
absent  again. 
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"At  Rome!"  Anne  slowly  repeated 
tlie  words,  and  a  whole  torrent  of  recol- 
lections rushed  into  her  mind. 

Eome — the  great,  the  holy,  the  Eter- 
nal City !  Rome,  which  had  been  to 
Guy  and  herself  the  object  of  so  many 
thoughts,  studies,  and  hopes !  How 
often  they  had  planned  to  visit  it  to- 
gether, and,  with  the  records  of  bygone 
ages  in  their  hands,  to  follow,  step  by 
step,  the  footprints  of  the  men  who  have 
trod  its  classic  soil !  To  venerate  the 
sacred  memorials  the  saints  have  left  on 
its  hallowed  ground,  and  to  worship  God 
in  the  grandest  of  his  living  works,  the 
Church,  whose  home  He  has  appointed 
in  the  chosen  city,  fated  to  be  great  in 
every  way  and  every  age — this  was  a 
vision  which  had  survived  the  first  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  their  young 
lives  ;  as  his  sister,  if  not  as  his  wife. 
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Anne  was  to  have  been  one  day  Guy's 
companion  in  this  pilgrimage  to  Eome. 
Even  a  month  ago,  he  would  not  have 
dreamed  of  any  other. 

These  thoughts  renewed  the  pang, 
the  painful  wonderment,  which  had 
added  so  much  bitterness  to  the  silent 
sacrifice  of  her  own  happiness.  "  And 
at  those  holy  places,  and  in  those  sacred 
shrines,"  she  mentally  exclaimed,  "he 
will  kneel  alone,' ^ 

The  image  of  Evelyn  standing  coldly 
and  scornfiiUy  in  those  sanctuaries  where 
she  herself  had  so  often  in  spirit  knelt  by 
his  side,  rose  sadly  before  her,  and  made 
her  heart  ache. 

"  It  is  such  an  extraordinary  change !" 
Franz  suddenly  exclaimed.  "Let  me 
speak  to  you  about  it." 

Anne  looked  at  him  anxiously.  She 
thought  he  was   alluding  to  what  was 
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passing  in  Iter  own  mind.  But  her  at- 
tention was  riveted  wlien  he  went  on  to 
say— 

"  Let  me  tell  you  of  the  great,  the 
blessed  change,  which  has  taken  place  in 
my  hfe.     I  want  you  to  know  it,  because 

it  is  you  who   unconsciously But 

shall  I  tire  you  too  much  ?  You  are  not 
perhaps  strong  enough  to-day  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  she  quickly  replied ;  "  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  been  so  long  with- 
out speaking — without  conversing,  at 
least — that  it  does  me  good  to  talk.  I 
assure  you  it  does." 

And  this  was  true.  It  was  not  in 
her  nature  to  shut  up  all  her  feelings,  as 
she  had  done  before  her  illness ;  and 
now,  with  returning  health,  her  natural 
character  re-appeared,  as  well  as  that 
charming  quality  of  sympathy  with 
others  which  made  her  share  their  sor- 
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rows  and  joys  as  if,  and  even  more  than 
ifj  they  had  been  her  own. 

''Well,"  Franz  began,  "I  was  say- 
ing. Mademoiselle  Anne,  that  I  cannot 
explain  or  account  for  it,  but  so  it  is,  you 
were  the  first  to  awaken  in  my  soul,  I  do 
not  S2ij  faith — no,  faith  is  a  gift  that  no 
human  being,  not  even  an  angelic  one, 
can  bestow — but  the  wish,  the  desire  to 
try  and  fill  up  the  void  which  its  absence 
occasioned  in  my  soul." 

Anne's  eyes  began  to  glisten  at  these 
words.     He  went  on — 

''  Without  you  I  might  have  gone  on, 
perhaps,  enduring  this  pain,  this  void, 
long  enough  to  get  used  to  it,  or  even  to 
cease  to  feel  it  at  all.  I  am  not  going  to 
tell  you  what  you  have  been  to  me.  God 
knows  it ;  in  this  world  you  never  will. 
But  one  evening,  here  in  this  room,  one 
happy   evening,  the   Abbe  Gabriel  was 
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sitting  at  tliat  table,  jou  were  sitting  by 
liim.  A  book,  this  volume  of  Pascal's, 
brousflit  about  a  conversation,  in  tbe 
course  of  vrbicli  a  strangle  cliano^e  came 
over  me.  I  can  liardly  describe  it.  It 
was  as  if  the  spark  of  faitli  and  love  in 
mv  soul  suddenly  kindled  into  a  flame. 
Oil,  tliat  evening !  I  sliall  never  forget 
it." 

"N'or  I  either,"  Anne  murmured, 
with  a  repressed  anguish,  which  Franz 
did  not  notice. 

'•  I  went  home  with  the  Abbe  Gabriel, 
and  we  went  on  conversing  half  the 
night.  What  can  I  say  ?  I  need  not 
weary  you  with  a  long  story.  I  will  only 
tell  you  this  much,  I  have  obtained  that 
blessed  gift,  I  ^Dossess  that  v/onderful 
Wessing — that  blessed,  blessed  faith  !" 

On  Anne's  pale  face  beamed  at  that 
moment  the  heavenly  joy,  the  only  one  of 
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tlie  angel's  joys  which  we  have  been  told 
of.  Her  sorrow,  her  sickness,  her  feeble- 
ness seemed  to  vanish  at  once.  She  rose 
from  the  sofa  as  if  all  the  effects  of  her 
illness  had  disappeared,  and  giving  her 
hand  to  Franz,  she  said,  "  Oh,  how  good 
God  is!" 

Franz,  as  he  took  that  little  hand, 
saw  through  the  thin  mnslin  of  her 
sleeve  the  mark  of  the  wound  on  her 
arm.  He  gazed  silently  a  minute  at  that 
white  scar,  and  felt  inclined  to  kiss  it ; 
but  suddenly  changing  his  mind,  he 
dropped  the  hand  he  had  for  a  moment 
held  in  his,  and  said,  in  a  faltering  voice, 
and  looking  still  paler  than  usual,  "  Ex- 
cuse this  long  visit;  I  shall,  if  I  may, 
come  and  see  you  again  before  I  go,  to 
say  good-bye.  And  when  I  am  gone, 
you  will  pray  for  me." 

He  then  left  the  room.     Anne  was 
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less  surprised  at  this  abrupt  departure 
than  at  the  way  in  which  he  had  opened 
his  heart  to  her,  and  far,  far  too  happy 
to  have  leisure  for  other  thoughts. 

Franz  had  seea  Anne  for  the  first 
time  on  the  morrow  of  the  day  when  she 
had  so  ID r evidentially  interfered  in  the 
terrible  scene  between  Guy  and  his 
father,  and  no  woman  before  or  since 
had  ever  seemed  to  him  so  fair,  so  pure, 
or  so  lovely.  He  had  never  separated 
her  in  his  thoughts  from  the  friend  whose 
attachment  to  her  he  had  lono;  known  of. 
If  ever  his  mind  or  his  eyes  fixed  them- 
selves for  an  instant  on  her  image  apart 
from  his,  it  was  unconsciously.  She  was 
the  only  person  he  considered  worthy  of 
Guy's  afi'ecfcion,  and  when  she  refused 
him  his  surprise  was  unbounded.  He 
could  not  beheve  that  it  was  her  own 
feelings  which  had  influenced  her  decision, 
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and  fully  convinced  as  he  was  that  Guy's 
would  remain  unchanged,  he  confidently 
looked  forward  to  a  time  when  this  mis- 
understanding, as  he  considered  it,  would 
be  cleared  up,  and  only  felt  anxious  that 
his  friend  should  remain  worthy  of  the 
pure  love  of  his  youth. 

When  he  returned  to  Yilliers,  Evelyn 
had  been  about  two  months  at  the  chalet. 
As  an  artist  he  could  not  help  admiring 
the  dazzling  beauty  of  the  English  girl, 
but  he  was  also  struck  with  the  contrast 
between  her  beauty  and  the  more  sober 
loveliness  of  Anne,  whose  face  he  was 
always  reproducing  in  his  pictures  when 
he  wanted  to  paint  an  ideal  type*  of 
innocence  and  dignity.  The  contrast 
was  not,  in  his  opinion,  in  Evelyn's 
favour,  but  he  did  not  give  utterance  to 
his  opinion.  Silence  was  so  much  his 
wont,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  this 
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instance  in  keeping  his  tlioughts  to  him- 
self. But  as  he  could  not  help  looking 
on  Anne  as  his  friend's  guardian  angel, 
he  had  a  secret  misgiving  that  the  capti- 
vating stranger  would  prove  Guy's  evil 
genius. 

He  had  felt  provoked  at  his  admi- 
ration  of   her,    and    the    influence    she 
seemed  to  exercise  over  him,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  had  not  been  at  all  pre- 
pared for  the  news  of  his  engagement. 
Guy  had  communicated  the  fact  to  him 
on  the  eve  of  his»  departure,  and  it  filled 
him  with  surprise  and  regret.     His  mind 
was,  however,  so  occupied  at  that  mo- 
ment  on   the    one   hand  by   the   great 
change  at  work  within  him,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  death  of  his  aunt  and  the 
business  it  entailed,  and  then  by  Anne's 
dangerous   illness,  that   he   had  hardly 
had  leisure  to  dwell  much  on  this  im- 
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portant  event  in  Guy's  life.  And  yet 
what  concerned  his  friend  had  ever  been 
his  principal  interest.  He  seldom  felt 
anxious,  or  even  solicitous,  as  to  his  own 
fate.  Art  and  genius  had  formed  for 
Franz  a  beautiful  interior  life,  even  be- 
fore truth  had  thrown  open  to  him 
regions  of  divine  light.  And  as  to 
earthly  happiness,  he  had  so  little 
dreamed  of  it  for  himself,  that  when  a 
dream  of  it  crossed  his  mind,  it  was  like 
a  vision,  new  and  startling. 

For  one  moment  thoughts  crowded 
into  his  mind  with  a  rapidity  which 
human  language  could  not  express.  In- 
describable emotions  stirred  the  very 
depths  of  his  soul ;  respect  seemed  to 
grow  into  worship,  tenderness  into  love. 
Instead  of  the  regret  he  had  hitherto  felt 
that  Guy  and  Anne  were  for  ever  sepa- 
rated,   a   sudden    passionate   hope   had 
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thrilled  througli  his  soul  as  he  bent  over 
her  hand ;  and  when  he  had  relinquished 
that  hand  without  kissing  it,  a  victory 
had  been  won,  a  crown  of  triumph 
earned. 

Yes,  when  he  sat  that  night  in  the 
little  study,  the  only  room  he  occupied 
in  the  house  which  was  now  his  own, 
and  held  converse  with  his  heart,  he 
could  feel  that  if  for  one  instant  it  had 
faltered,  that  instant  had  been  short. 
He  had  indeed  longed  for  one  minute  to 
cast  himself  at  Anne's  feet ;  passionate 
words  were  rising  to  his  lips,  but  as  the 
sky  on  a  fair  summer  night,  after  a 
sudden  flash  of  lightning,  is  soon 
smiling  again  in  peaceful  beauty,  so 
his  soul,  after  that  brief  storm,  quickly 
resumed  its  deep  tranquillity.  He 
looked  at  the  dark  blue  sky  and  the 
stars  with  a  strange  sort  of  happiness — 
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a  grateful  sense  of  strength,  joy,  and 
happiness. 

And  why,  why  had  he  turned  away 
from  that  fair  vision  ?  Where  was  the 
obstacle,  whose  the  voice  which  warned 
him  from  that  bright  hope  ?  Anne  and 
Guy  were  for  ever  parted.  Nothing  for- 
bade his  seeking,  striving — ay,  perhaps 
obtaining  one  day  the  purest  of  earthly 
joys,  the  highest  of  earthly  blessings. 
What  was  then  the  secret  power  leading 
him  on  to  unknown,  nameless  regions, 
higher  than  as  yet  his  own  thought  had 
ever  reached  ? 

He  could  not  fathom  the  mystery, 
but  it  seemed  as  if  an  invisible  chain 
had  been  broken  in  that  hour,  and 
his  soul  set  free.  An  irresistible  at- 
traction was  drawing  him  upwards,  and 
he  felt  as  sure  of  reaching  that  divine 
goal  as  the  arrow  speeding  to  the  point 
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"wliere  a  guiding  hand  has  directed  its 
flight. 

Two  days  afterwards  Franz  took 
leave  of  Anne  Severin,  never  to  see  her 
ae^ain  in  this  world. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

Guy  had  written  several  times  to  Anne, 
in  great  anxiety  about  lier  liealth.  and 
joy  at  her  recovery.  When  she  was 
quite  well  again,  her  mother  gave  her  his 
letters,  and  also  one  from  Evelyn.  She 
first  read  Guy's,  and  then  opened 
Evelyn's,  which  was  dated  from  Milan — 

EVELYN  DEVEBEUX  TO  ANNE  SEVERIN. 

My  deae  Anne, — I  had  promised  to  write 
to  you,  and  I  should  have  done  so  sooner  if  it 
had  not  been  for  your  illness.  While  we  felt 
anxious  about  you,  I  could  not  have  spoken 
of  anything  else.  Now,  thank  God,  you  are 
quite  well,  and  perhaps  you  thought  I  had 
forgotten  my  promise;  but  I  assure  you  I 
have  not — on  the  contrary,  I  have  been  long- 
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ing  to  write^  for  there  is  nobody  in  wliom  I 
have  so  mucli  confidence  as  you.  It  was  your 
own  fault  that  you  did  not  know  long  ago 
everything  I  felt  as  much  as  I  did  myself.  It 
is  a  great  rehef  to  open  one's  heart ;  I  quite 
agree  with  you  there,  though  I  cannot  go  the 
length  you  do  about  its  becoming,  under 
certain  circumstances,  something  sacred  and 
divine,  which  you  call  a  sacrament.  But  it  is 
not  of  that  I  want  to  write — I  have  something 
more  important  to  tell  you. 

You  heard,   I  know,  from  Guy  that   our 
marriage  is  settled,  though  it  is  not  to  be  at 
once  declared.     We  wait  till  my  relations  in 
Eno-land  are  informed  of  it :  and  I  have  reasons 
to  apprehend  that  some  of  them  will  be  any- 
thing but  pleased  at   the  announcement.      I 
am    sure    you   remember   a    conversation   we 
had  together  at  the  chalet,  a  few  days  before 
M.  de  Yilliers's  arrival,  when  I   told   you  a 
secret  which    surprised   you  even   then,    and 
must,  I  think,  have  made  you  wonder  very 
much  at  what  has  happened  since.     Oh,  my 
dear  Anne  !  I  was  very  uneasy  and  anxious 
those  last  days  at  the  chalet.     I  used  to  cry 
very  often  when  I  was  alone.     Many  a  time  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  openly,  and  then  my 
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courage  failed ;  you  did  not  meet  me  half  way. 
Well,,  it  all  came  to  the  pointy  and  Guy  told 
you  of  our  being  engaged;  but  he  did  not 
know  how  much  you  would  be  surprised,  for 
he  was  not  aware,  and,  indeed,  he  is  not  now 
aware,  of  what  I  told  you. 

When  Anne  came  to  this  sentence, 
she  read  it  twice  over.  "  Is  not  de- 
ceiving lying  ?  "  she  mentally  exclaimed, 
as  she  had  once  done  before ;  and  then 
eagerly  read  on — 

I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  now.  You  know 
how  unhappy  I  was  with  my  aunt.  In  spite 
of  all  she  could  do,  and  though  Oakwood  was 
a  magnificent  place,  I  always  hated  it,  and 
felt  lonely  and  out  of  spirits  there.  The  truth 
is,  my  uncle  and  aunt  did  not  care  for  me. 
They  had  never  had  any  children  of  their  own, 
to  their  great  disappointment,  and  instead  of 
finding  any  pleasure  in  having  me  with  them, 
I  think  it  only  increased  their  regrets.  Lady 
Cecilia  performed  her  duty  very  conscien- 
tiously, but  I  saw  very  well  she  did  not  care 
the   least   for   me.     Now   and   then   we   had 
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people  staying  in  tlie  liouse^  and  for  a  few 
days  I  ^Yas  amused^  but  afterwards  I  only  felt 
more  painfully  the  dullness  of  my  life.  It  was 
tlien  that  I  began  to  yearn  for  my  father's 
return  in  the  wild  way  I  described  to  you.  It 
was  only  in  his  letters  that  I  found  anything 
like  real  affection,  and  every  bit  of  love  in  my 
heart  was  given  to  him. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  my  Uncle, 
the  Marquis  of  Hartleigh,  came  to  Oak- 
wood  with  his  second  son.  Lord  Yivian 
Lyle.  I  had  -only  seen  this  cousin  of 
mine  once  when  I  was  a  child,  and  he  was 
just  going  to  Oxford.  Since  then  he  had 
travelled,  and  we  had  not  met  again.  He 
looked  to  me  very  grave  and  silent,  but  when 
he  did  begin  to  talk,  I  saw  that  people  seemed 
interested  in  his  conversation.  He  had  taken 
high  honours  at  Oxford,  and  was  considered 
to  be  a  rising  man.  It  was  expected  he  would 
play  a  part  in  politics,  and,  though  the  second 
son,  he  was  more  thought  of  in  his  family 
than  his  elder  brother.  Lord  Lyle  had  just 
married  then,  and  cared  for  nothing  but 
racing  and  hunting.  Still,  with  all  that, 
Vivian  did  not  take  my  fancy.  He  was  too 
stiff  and  severe,   and  I  felt   rather  afraid  of 
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Mm ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  impossible 
not  to  look  up  to  bim^  and  when  be  gave  me 
any  advice^  or  even  found  fault  witb  me,  wbicb 
often  happened,  I  could  not  help  attending  to 
what  he  said. 

My  aunt  was  a  thorough  woman  of  the 
world,  fond  of  fashion  and  society,  but  won- 
derfully  exact  in   her  religious   observances. 
I  might  have  been  the  same  but  for  the  spirit 
of    opposition,  which    she    had   a    particular 
talent  for  arousing  in  me.    Just  because  she 
went  to  church  regularly,  I  regularly  stayed 
away,  and  often  did  not  come  down  to  family 
prayers.      On   Sundays,  I   amused   myself  in 
any  way  I  could,  and  once,  when  I  was  stay- 
ing at  a  house  where  they  did  not  consider  it 
wrong  to  have  music  on  Sunday  evening,  I 
sang  with  great  readiness.     Few  people  had 
heard  me  at  that  time,  and,  as  I  have  a  good 
voice,   it    was    talked   about    everywhere.     I 
observed  the  next  day  that  Yivian's  manner 
to  me  was  quite  changed.     He  used  to  watch 
me  a  great  deal,  and  I  hardly  knew  if  I  liked 
it  or  not.     On  the  one  hand,  it  flattered  my 
vanity ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  trouble- 
some to  have  that  calm,  but  always  serious, 
grave  look  of  his  directed  towards  me.     But 
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on  the  day  I  am   speaking  of,  lie  did  not  take 
tlie  least  notice  of  me^  and  I  heard  him  tell 
my  uncle  when  we  were  at  dinner  that  he  was 
going  away  the  next  morning.     Well,  I  could 
not  help   it,  tears  stood  in  my  eyes.     He  was 
severe,    stem,  and   imperious ;    he  had  often 
found  fault  with  me  in  a  way  I  did  not  like, 
and  yet   I  felt  that  I  should  miss  dreadfully 
the  sort  of  interest  he  took  in  me.     When  I 
left  the  dining-room — in  England,  you  know, 
the  women  come  out  before  the  men — I  went 
and  sat  alone  in  a  corner  of  the  drawing-room. 
Vivian  found  me  there,  and  to  my  great  sur- 
prise looked  pale  and  agitated.     I  was  quite 
thrown  off  my  guard,  and   murmured  some- 
thing about  his  going  away.     "  I  go  away,'^ 
he  said,  "because  I  am  afraid  to  stay."    "Why 
afraid   to   stay  ?  "     "I  will  tell  you  why — I 
am  afraid  of  falling  in  love  with  you,  and,  if 
it  is  still  in  time,  I  wish  to  escape  that  misery.''^ 
I   felt  flattered  and   touched,  and   answered, 
"  Why  should  it  be  a  misery,  Vivian  ?  "    "  Be- 
cause," he  replied,  with  a  look  and  manner  I 
can  never  forget,    "  because    you  will   never 
love  any  one  as  I  should  desire  to  be  loved ; 
because   you   are  vain,  coquettish,  and  way- 
ward ;  because  there   is  scarcely  a   point  on 
TOL.  in.  6 
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whicli  we  agree  ;  because  you  disregard  duties 
wliich  I  consider  as  sacred.  In  shorty  because 
you  are  totally  unlike^  except  as  far  as  beauty 
goes,  the  idea  I  liad  formed  since  my  boy- 
hood of  the  woman  I  should  wish  to  call  my 
wife.  And  yet^  in  spite  of  it  all^  if  this  even- 
ings if  now,  you  were  to  put  your  hand  in 
mine,  I  could  not  relinquish  it.  I  should  keep 
it,  and  never,  never  give  it  up  again;  we 
should  be  bound  to  each  other  till  death.  It 
is  better,  then,  that  I  should  go.^^  There 
was  something  in  these  strange  words,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  uttered  them,  that  flat- 
tered my  pride  more  than  any  of  the  compli- 
ments *I  had  ever  received.  Without  an 
instant's  hesitation,  by  an  irresistible  impulse, 
I  gave  him  my  hand,  and  said,  "  Take  it,  then, 
and  make  me  into  the  woman  you  would  have 
liked  to  marry.'' 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  I  engaged  my- 
self, and  when  I  thought  it  over  afterwards 
alone  in  my  room,  I  felt  almost  frightened  at 
what  I  had  done ;  but  we  were  then  expecting 
my  father  soon  to  come  back,  and  had  agreed 
to  tell  no  one  of  what  had  passed  between  us 
till  he  arrived.  I  comforted  myself  with  the 
thought   that  he  would  give  me  his  advice. 
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and  tliat  without  his  consent  and  approval  I 
could  not  be  irrevocably  bound.     You  know 
the  terrible  disappointment  I  was  doomed  to 
suflfer — the  overwhelming  news  which  dashed 
all  my  hopes.     I  have  often  spoken  to  you  of 
that  grief,  but  did  not  mention  what  comfort 
I  found  in  Yivian^s   affection  and  sympathy. 
But  when,  a  month  afterwards,  I  insisted  on 
going   to    France,    he    set   his    face    strongly 
against  it,  and  provoked  me  by  his  violence 
on  the  subject,  and   I  told  him  one  day,  that 
rather  than  give  it  up  I  would  break  off  my 
engagement.     He  smiled  in  rather  a  strange 
manner,  and,  after  remaining  silent  for  a  few 
instants,  said,  '^  Well,  after  all,  I  do  not  see 
why  I  should  be  so  determinedly  opposed  to  a 
journey  which  will  afford  you  a  change  of  air 
and    scene,  which   perhaps   you   really   want. 
You   may    go,    Evelyn.       Unless   there   were 
more  decided  objections  to  this  plan,  I  ought 
not  so  absolutely  to  set  my  will  against  yours.^^ 
On  the  following  day  he  brought  me  a  Bible 
and  a  prayer-book — with  his  initials  and  the 
date    of  our   engagement — and   he    earnestly 
charged   me   to   beware  of  your   wiles,   dear 
Anne,  for  he   guessed  you  were   a  dangerous 
Papist,  and  told  me  to  be  particularly  on  my 
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guard  with  your  priests.  He  said  my  safety 
would  lie  in  tlie  constant  study  of  tlie  Gospels^ 
which  Catholics  were  forbidden  to  read^  and 
desired  me  carefully  to  abstain  from  entering 
with  you  on  any  subject  of  controversy. 

I  tell  you  all  this  in  order  to  make  you 
understand  the  state  of  my  mind  when  I 
arrived.  I  soon  found  out  in  how  many  ways 
he  was  mistaken.  I  know^  however,  that  he 
was  quite  sincere  in  what  he  had  said,  and 
hoped  that  his  spirit  of  justice  and  fairness 
would  make  it  easy  to  remove  his  prejudices. 
In  the  meantime,  I  complied  exactly  with  his 
directions,  as  you  well  know.  He  had  a  sin- 
gular power  of  influencing  my  will.  I  have 
often  been  constrained  to  submit  to  others, 
but  never  of  my  own  accord  obeyed  anybody 
but  him. 

As  Anne  went  on  with  this  letter, 
she  felt  more  and  more  puzzled.  Far 
from  accounting  for  Evelyn's  conduct, 
it  seemed  to  make  it  only  the  more 
inexplicable. 

After  I  had  heard  from  the  Cure  of  Yilliers 
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tlie  history  of  my  father's  passion  for  Guy's 
mother^  and  that  it  was  this  disappointment 
which  had  driven  him  away  from  England^ 
and  thus  saddened  my  childhood  and  my 
youth^  I  took  a  dishke  to  her  which  extended 
to  her  son.  He  arrived  soon  afterwards ;  and 
now^  dear  Anne^  my  story  becomes  a  kind  of 
confession — at  any  rate,  a  painful  avowal. 

Vivian  was  quite  right  when  he  said  I  was 
vain.     I  found  it  easy  to  please,,  and  I  liked  to 
make  the  trial.     I  had  not  the  least  idea  of 
being    faithless     to    my    engagement,   but    I 
wished  to  captivate  that  young  French  Mar- 
quis, and  rather  enjoyed  the  idea  that  if  he 
proposed   to   me,    I    should   tell   him   I   was 
engaged  to  somebody  else,  and  that  the  son 
of  the  beautiful  Charlotte  wouJd  feel  some  of 
the  pangs  she  had  inflicted  on  my  father.      I 
know  this  was  wrong,  very  wrong,  and  very 
foolish  too.     For  when,  that  evening  after  I 
had  been  singing — ^you  know  the  way  in  which 
Guy  listens  to  music — he  all  at  once  uttered 
some  decisive  words,  instead  of  feehng  triumph, 
I  was  thrown  into  perfect  despair.    I  gave  him 
no  positive  answer,  and  rushed  into  the  garden, 
where  I  cried  my  eyes  out,  for  I  felt  more 
agitated  than  I  can  describe.      To  see  a  man 
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so  eager^  so  impetuous,  so  "higli  spirited,  speak- 
ing to  me  with  so  mucli  humility  and  tender- 
ness, seemed  so  extraordinary.    His  respectful 
affection  seemed  to  raise  me  to  a  pinnacle,  and 
I  did  not  feel  the  courage  to  reject  him.     I 
saw  then  how  wickedly  and  absurdly  I  had 
behaved.     When  I  thought  of  Yivian,  I  could 
do  nothing  but  cry,  I  was  so  full  of  agitation 
and  remorse.      I  was  evidently  betraying  the 
one,  and  deceiving  the  other ;  and,  believe  it 
as  you  will,  I  had  the  greatest  trouble  all  the 
time  to  know   my   own   mind.      If  anybody 
would  have  told  me  then  the  real  state  of  my 
feelings,  I  should   have   been    very   grateful. 
Sometimes  I  thought  ofYivian^s  earnest  affec- 
tion as  a  sacred   tie  which  I  could  not  slight 
without  guilt,  and  then  the  next  moment  it 
seemed  a   very  tame  sort  of  regard  in  com- 
parison  with    Guy's   ecstatic    and   boundless 
admiration,    and    that    if   my    feelings   were 
changed  I  could  not  be  expected  to  keep  the 
promise  I  had  made.      I  was   quite  wild  with 
perplexity,     and     seriously    thought    at    one 
moment  of  going  to    the   Abbe   Gabriel   and 
asking  his  advice. 

On  the  morning  before  I  left  Yilliers  I  had 
not  yet  made  up  my  mind.      I  was  frightened 
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at  tlie  very  idea  of  wliat  Yivian  would  think  if 
I  ever  owned  to  him  what  I  was  then  going 
through ;  and  I  foresaw  that  I  should  not  be 
able  to  keep  it  from  his  knowledge_,  for  it  is 
just  as  difl&cult  to  me  to  deceive  him  as  to  dis- 
obey him.  And  then  I  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  never  seeing  Guy  again,  if  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  tell  him  the  state  of  the  case.  I 
determined,  however,  that  I  would  do  so.  In 
the  evening  at  the  chateau,  as  soon  as  we  were 
alone  together,  I  began  the  difficult  avowal, 
and  told  him  of  my  perverse  idea  of  making 
his  reofard  for  me  the  means  of  reveng-ino-  his 
mother'^s  indifference  for  my  father;  and  I 
added,  with  a  great  effort,  that  it  was  not  in 
my  power  to  return  his  affection.  He  seemed 
so  surprised,  so  grieved,  and  his  countenance 
showed  such  intense  anxiety  when  he  asked, 
^'  If  that  was  all  I  had  to  say  to  him,^^  that  I 
could  not  help  exclaiming,  "No,^^  with  an 
emotion  which  I  really  felt  at  the  moment. 
He  perceived  it — and  then  I  had  not  the 
courage  to  undeceive  him.  He  was  satisfied 
that,  whatever  I  had  felt  before,  I  cared  for 
him  then.  I  could  not  say  exactly  what  we 
said  to  each  other  afterwards ;  but  what 
decided  me  at  last  was  when  he  whispered, 
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"  You  wanted  to  avenge  your  father ;  but  who 
knows  whether  by  accepting  me  you  will  not 
be  fulfilling  his  wishes?  Perhaps  this  was 
what  he  thought  of  when  he  so  earnestly 
desired  that  we  should  meet.''^  Whether  there 
was  truth  or  not  in  this_,  it  turned  the  scales 
with  me ;  and  I  then  felt  that  it  would  be 
much  less  painful  to  me  to  write  to  Vivian, 
that  our  engagement  was  at  an  end,  than  to 
make  up  my  mind  to  part  for  ever  with  Gruy. 
It  was  all  settled,  as  you  know,  that  night; 
and  I  meant  to  write  at  once  to  Vivian,  but 
when  I  tried  to  write  the  letter,  I  found  it 
more  difficult  than  I  expected.  I  put  it  off 
from  day  to  day,  feeling  that  I  was  only 
making  matters  worse  by  delay.  At  last  I 
accomplished  this  task,  and  last  night  I  sent 
off  my  letter  to  him. 

This  is  my  history,  dear  Anne ;  and,  now 
that  I  have  told  you  everything,  I  shall  be  glad 
if  you  will  advise,  or  even  lecture,  so  that  you 
still  love. 

Your  very  grateful  affectionate  friend, 

Evelyn  Deveebux. 
We  are  not  to  be  married  till  the  spring. 

This    letter    puzzled    and   saddened 
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Anne.  She  was  certainly  not  deficient 
in  intelligence,  but  tlie  simplicity  of  lier 
own  cliaracter  made  it  difficult  for  her  to 
understand  Evelyn's.  She  seemed  truth- 
ful, on  no  account  would  she  have  told  a 
lie,  and  yet  she  was  acting  with  extra- 
ordinary duplicity.  Her  heart  and  her 
principles  were  good,  she  was  even  to  a 
certain  degree  pious,  and  yet  she  yielded 
to  all  the  suggestions  of  pride  and 
vanity,  submitted  without  resistance  to 
the  most  contrary  influences,  and,  in 
short,  always  found  a  pretext  for  indulg- 
ing the  fancy  of  the  moment.  She 
thought  these  contradictions  quite  inex- 
plicable, and  did  not  perceive  that  what 
Evelyn  failed  in  was  the  habit  of  ex- 
amining her  conscience  and  conquering 
her  inclinations. 

There  are  persons  so  happily  consti- 
tuted  that    they   seem   almost  without 
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effort  to  act  in  the  right  way.  They  go 
through  life  without  soiling  the  purity  of 
their  conscience,  and,  whatever  they  are 
called,  their  souls  belong  to  God  and  the 
truth  ;  but  they  are  the  exception  to  the 
rule.-  He  who  said,  "He  was  come  to 
save  not  the  just  but  sinners,"  and  to 
"  Heal  not  the  whole  but  the  sick,"  knew 
the  weakness  of  man's  heart,  and  left  on 
earth  a  divine  remedy.  He  alone  can 
read  the  complicated  mysteries  hidden 
in  the  souls  of  those  who  refuse  to  have 
recourse  to  it. 

In  the  meantime,  Anne  could  only 
repeat  to  herself  that  Guy's  fate  was 
decided,  and  she  tried  to  feel  resigned ; 
but  this  letter,  in  spite  of  herself^  re- 
newed all  her  trouble  of  mind.  Differ- 
ence of  religion  in  itself  raised  a  barrier 
between  Evelyn  and  Guy,  and  now,  in  her- 
folly,  she  was  raising  another  by  her  inex- 
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plicable  dissimulation — slie  wlio  always 
professed  to  be  so  singularly  honest  and 
sincere.  But  if  Anne  knew  little  of 
Evelyn's  character,  she  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  Guy's,  and  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  what  he  would  feel 
when  at  last  Evelyn  would  have  to  own 
to  him  the  deceit  she  had  practised.  His 
passion  for  her  might,  indeed,  survive 
that  avowal,  but  surely  not  his  esteem 
and  confidence.  And  though  he  had 
struggled  with  his  violence  of  temper 
since  his  father's  death,  so  as  apparently 
to  have  subdued  it,  she  did  not  feel  cer- 
tain that  so  sudden  and  sharp  a  trial 
would  not  overcome  his  self-command. 
Anne  dwelt  on  these  thoughts  with  a 
swelhns^  heart.  She  had  felt  it  ris^ht  to 
sacrifice  her  own  happiness,  and  had 
made  the  effort  with  a  firmness  derived 
from  a  habit  of  mind  exactly  contrary  to 
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Evelyn's  ;  but  had  she  given  him  up  in 
order  to  see  him  less  happy  and  less 
good  ?  With  his  sort  of  character,  the 
two  were  closely  connected.  The  sacri- 
fice she  had  made  appeared  in  a  new 
light  to  the  poor  girl.  She  began  to 
doubt  its  wisdom  and  justice,  and  this 
misgiving  occasioned  her  the  most 
poignant  regret.  She  went  out  to  try 
and  shake  off  this  impression,  but  every- 
thing reminded  her  of  the  past.  Much 
as  she  had  suffered  during  Evelyn's  visit, 
she  could  not  help  missing  her.  Franz, 
that  faithful,  devoted,  kind  friend,  was 
also  gone.  All  was  lonely  and  sad ;  and 
the  most  painful  part  of  it  was  the 
necessity  of  concealing  from  her  parents 
what  she  suffered.  J^ot  for  the  world 
would  she  have  grieved  her  mother,  or 
added  in  the  least  to  her  father's  sorrow. 
The   words,    *'It    is    more   than  I  can 
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bear,"  rose  to  lier  lips,  but  she  instantly 
checked  them,  and  mentally  exclaimed, 
"  ISTo,  my  Lord,  never,  never  will  I  utter 
such  a  tbouglit  as  that."  Then  hasten- 
ing to  her  wonted  refuge,  she  spent  half 
an  hour  in  prayer  in  the  church,  and 
afterwards  walked  to  the  presbytery. 

The  Cure  opened  the  door  himself. 
He  had  just  been  saying  his  office  in  his 
garden.  It  was  the  first  time  Anne  had 
spoken  to  him  of  all  that  had  happened 
before  her  illness.  On  the  eventful  eve 
of  the  fete  at  the  chateau,  she  had  tried 
to  see  him,  but  he  was  absent.  The 
conversation  which  now  took  place 
between  the  old  priest  and  the  young 
girl,  was  long  and  sad.  Anne,  for  the 
first  time,  seemed  weighed  down  with 
grief.  Her  tears  often  flowed  as  she 
opened  her  overcharged  heart  to  her 
aged  friend,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  find 
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in  this,  as  usual,  immediate  consola- 
tion. 

The  Cure  listened,  and  said  little  at 
first.  He  did  not  want  to  console  her 
just  then  as  much  as  to  raise  her 
above  her  own  trials,  and  divert  her 
thoughts  from  herself.  He  read  Evelyn's 
letter,  and  a  thought  crossed  his  mind 
to  which  he  deemed  it  more  prudent  not 
to  give  utterance.  ''  ]^o,  God  will  take 
care  of  the  future,"  he  said  to  himself ; 
"we  can  only  deal  with  the  present." 
He  made  a  short  silent  prayer,  and  then 
said  to  Anne,  "  Are  you  quite  strong 
again  ?" 

"Yes,  'father,"  she  answered,  rather 
surprised. 

"  You  do  not  look  as  if  you  had  been 
ill ;  but  have  you  quite  recovered  your 
strength?" 

"Yes,    quite,"    Anne    replied,    sur- 
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prised  at  these  questions;  and  slie  added, 
"  I  never  felt  better  in  mj  life,  or  more 
active.  As  far  as  my  liealtli  is  concerned, 
you  need  not  have  the  least  anxiety." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  child. 
I  really  do  want  to  make  sure  that  you 
are  in  a  state  to  encounter  a  good  deal 

of     fatigue,    and     perhaps "       He 

stopped  a  minute,  and  then  said,  "  And 
some  little  danger,  perhaps." 

Anne  eagerly  looked  up.  ''I  cannot 
guess  what  you  mean,"  she  said ;  "  but 
I  promise  to  undertake  anything  you 
think  me  fit  for." 

"  Well,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sick- 
ness in  the  village  of  Serigny,  on  the 
other  side  of  Hauteville.  The  three 
sisters  who  teach  the  schools  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  the  children,  and  devote 
themselves  to  the  sick.  It  would  be  an 
object  to  find  some  active  persons  wil- 
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ling  to  supply  their  place  in  tlie  school, 
or  even  to  assist  tliem  in  their  present 
work." 

The  heavy  depression  which  had 
been  weighing  on  Anne's  heart  seemed 
at  once  to  disappear.  "  I  am  ready," 
she  exclaimed.     "  When  can  I  go  ?" 

A  kind  smile  brightened  the  old 
man's  face.  He  had  succeeded  in  what 
he  wanted,  and  the  rest  would  follow. 
"  I  must  settle  this  matter  with  your 
parents,"  he  said,  "who  will  be,  I  hope, 
as  courageous  as  yourself  You  will  go, 
I  expect,  in  a  few  days.  In  the  mean- 
time, go  in  peace,  and  God  be  with 
you." 

The  Abbe  Gabriel,  acting  like  a  skil- 
ful physician  who  relies  on  the  strength 
of  his  patient,  had  applied  with  a  firm 
hand  an  heroic  remedy — to  an  heroic 
soul. 


CHAPTEH  YII. 

The  London  season  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  Tlie  traditional  fish-dinner  at 
Greenwich  had  taken  place.  Members 
of  Parliament  were  turning  their 
thoughts,  some  to  their  country  homes, 
some  to  Scotland  and  the  moors  ;  others 
were  calculating  how  many  miles  they 
could  manage  to  travel  over  on  the  Con- 
tinent during  the  recess. 

Just  at  that  time,  a  young  but  alrea,dy 
influential  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  riding  home  from  the 
House  through  Hyde  Park  at  the  hour 
when  all  the  London  Society  is  crowded 
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into  whatever  part  of  it  happens  to  be 
in  fashion  at  the  time.  He  was  passing 
slowly  through  the  crowd,  and  bowing  in 
an  absent,  careless  manner  to  the  nu- 
merous acquaintances  who  recognized 
him. 

Amongst  those  whom  he  met  were 
his  two  sisters.  One  of  them  was 
married,  the  other  a  young  girl  of  seven- 
teen. The  husband  of  the  former  was 
taking  care  of  them  both.  Lord  Yivian 
Lyle,  for  the  young  man  was  Evelyn's 
cousin,  immediately  joined  the  family 
party,  and  they  had  been  riding  together 
for  a  few  minutes  when  they  heard  be- 
hind them  loud  and  excited  cries  and 
shouting.  Turning  round,  Vivian  saw  a 
horseman  run  away  with,  and  coming 
towards  them  at  a  furious  pace.  He 
instantly  contrived  to  push  his  youngest 
sister's    horse  out  of  the   way,   but   in 
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doing  so  he  exposed  himself  to  tlie 
danger  from  wliicli  lie  had  saved  her, 
and  was  knocked  down  by  the  unfortu- 
nate rider,  who  had  lost  all  power  of 
directing  his  course.  There  was  a 
general  rush  and  cry,  but  the  alarm  soon 
subsided  when  Lord  Vivian  was  seen 
standing  up,  and  about  to  get  on  his 
horse  again.  But  when  he  tried  to  use 
his  arm,  he  found  he  could  not  move  it 
without  intense  pain;  and  it  was  soon 
ascertained  that  he  had  broken  his  arm 
and  put  out  his  shoulder.  This  accident 
compelled  him  to  remain  a  prisoner  in 
his  house,  and  to  place  himself  under 
the  care  of  the  family  physician,  an 
old  man  who  had  known  him  from  a 
boy. 

He  had  been  three  days  confined  to 
his  bed,  when  one  mornins:  amono-st  his 
other  letters  and    newspapers,  he  saw 
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one  with  a  foreign  post-mark,  which  he 
tore  open  with  an  eagerness  very  unlike 
his  usual  composure.  As  he  read  it  he 
turned  very  pale,  but  did  not  give  any 
other  token  of  agitation.  After  two  or 
three  perusals,  he  folded  it  up,  and  laid 
it  in  the  drawer  of  his  table. 

His  doctor  came  in  just  then,  and  was 
immediately  struck  with  the  strange  and 
painful  expression  of  his  countenance,  as 
well  as  his  livid  complexion. 

"Are  you  worse.  Lord  Vivian  ?  "  he 
asked.  ''Are  you  in  pain?  or  else  I 
am  afraid  you  have  had  some  bad 
news?  " 

"  I  have  had  news  of  some  conse- 
quence," Vivian  answered;  "and  if  I 
could,  I  should  like  to  set  off  instantly 
for  the  Continent." 

"  But  you  know  very  well  that  that 
is  Out  of  the  question." 
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"  When  do  jou  tliink  I  can  go  ?  " 

"  Not     before     two     months,     with 
safety." 

"But     if     I     do     not     care    about 

safety  —  if    I   care    only    about    going 


soon  t 


''  Excuse  me,  my  dear  lord,  but  this 
is  childish." 

''Well,  but  when  can  I  go  without 
excessive  rashness  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  not  before  forty  days 
at  least." 

Vivian  made  no  answer,  and  talked 
of  other  things  ;  soon  afterwards  he  fell 
ill  with  a  violent  fever,  which  compli- 
cated his  case,  and  delayed  his  recovery 
for  several  weeks.  It  was  late  in  the 
autumn  when  a  paragraph  in  the  Morning 
Post  announced  that  Lord  Vivian  Lyle, 
having  at  last  completely  recovered  from 
his  illness,  was  about  to  leave  England 
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witli  the  intention  of  spending  the  winter 

at  Home. 

Whilst  Evelyn's  cousin  was  thus  de- 
tained on  a  sick  bed,  she  interpreted  his 
silence  in  the  manner  that  best  suited, 
her  wishes.  She  had  been  uneasy  as  to 
the  way  in  which  he  would  answer  her 
letter,  but  now  she  concluded  he  was  too 
proud  to  express  any  regrets,  too  proud, 
perhaps,  to  feel  any,  and  that  on  the 
whole  this  was  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened.  The  newspapers  had, 
indeed,  mentioned  his  accident,  but  not 
in  a  way  which  implied  that  it  had  been 
serious.  It  never  occurred  to  her  that 
he  would  suffer  very  deeply  in  conse- 
quence of  her  fickleness.  ISTot  that  she 
was  too  humble  to  entertain  such  an 
idea,  but  he  had  always  seemed  so  calm, 
so  reserved,  that  it  seemed  more  natural 
to   attribute   his   silence  to  indifference 
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than  to  any  other  cause.  What  Evelyn 
wanted,  then,  was  to  be  disturbed  by  no 
perplexing  thought.  As  Yiyian  did  not 
write,  she  concluded  that  all  difficulty 
on  his  side  was  at  an  end,  and  gave  her- 
self up  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  future 
prospects. 

Lady  Cecilia  was  as  unconscious  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  of  the  engagement 
which  existed  between  Evelyn  and  Yivian, 
and  had  made  no  objection  to  her  marriage 
with  Guy,  when,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris, 
he  had  formally  proposed  for  her.     Not 
but  that  she  had  insisted  at  some  length, 
in   her   private   conversations  with  her 
niece,  on  the  serious  obstacle  of    Guy's 
being  a  Catholic ;  but  as  by  the  end  of 
the   conversation  Evelyn  seemed  rather 
more  determined  than  at  the  beginning 
to   overlook    this,    she   concluded    that 
nothing  would  prevent  her  from  following 
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her  inclinations,  nor  did  she  consider 
herself  in  duty  boTind  to  interfere  unless 
she  had  been  about  to  commit  some  folly 
for  which  the  world  would  have  called 
her.  Lady  Cecilia,  to  account. 

Now,  amongst  the  people  in  England 
who  would  exclaim  against  Miss  Deve- 
reux's  marriage  with  a  foreigner,  there 
were  many  who,  on  hearing  the  Marquis 
de  Yilliers's  name,  and  the  amount  of 
his  fortune,  would  modify  their  view  of 
the  subject  to  a  degree  quite  sufficient  to 
exonerate  her  from  any  departure  from 
the  course  incumbent  on  prudent  mothers 
and  aunts. 

In  justice  to  Evelyn  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  though  caring  for  wealth,  and  not 
indifferent  to  the  pleasure  of  bearing  a 
high-sounding  name,  it  was  not  any  con- 
siderations of  this  kind  which  had  in- 
duced her  to  give  up  her  cousin.     She 
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had  never  mucli  dwelt  on  tlie  fact  that 
Lord  Vivian  Lyle  was  a  second  son  with 
very  little  fortune,  whilst  the  Marquis  de 
Villiers  possessed  enormous  wealth.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  this  idea,  if  it  had 
struck  her,  would  have  prevented  rather 
than  promoted  her  acting  as  she  had 
done.  Lord  Yivian  felt  it,  and  just  on 
that  account  he  was  cut  to  the  heart. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Whilst  Lady  Cecilia  and  Evelyn  were 
slowly  travelling  in  tlie  north  of  Italy, 
Guy  had  gone  to  wait  for  them  at  Eome, 
where  they  had  agreed  to  meet.  He 
arrived  in  October,  a  time  when  few 
foreigners  have  as  yet  congregated  within 
its  walls.  He  was  struck  at  once  by  the 
repose,  the  solemnity — by  what  some 
people  call  the  melancholy  of  Rome. 
The  opposite  ways  in  which  this  impres- 
sion affects  diflPerent  persons,  attracting 
some,  and  displeasing  others,  is  an  al- 
most certain  test  of  the  nature  of  their 
souls.  As  to  Guy,  he  was  instantly 
fascinated  with  Rome,  and  Franz's  arrival 
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gave  Mm,  in  addition,  tlie  deliglit  of  a 
companion  wlio  entirely  sympathized  in 
his  feelings  and  enjoyments. 

Together  they  visited  every  part  of 
the  great  city,  which  Franz  had  long 
known  and  loved,  but  which  seemed  to 
him  this  time  completely  transfigured. 
He  had,  indeed,  entirely  enjoyed  on  other 
occasions  the  magic  charm  which  history 
and  art  shed  over  Rome.  The  strange 
beauty  of  its  outhnes,  the  charm  of  its 
colouring,  the  pecuhar  loveliness  of  its 
lights,  had  refined  his  talents  and  excited 
his  genius.  If  he  had  won  fame,  he 
owed  it  to  Eome.  But  now  a  more  en- 
chanting spell,  a  higher  beauty,  a  brighter 
radiance  seemed  to  reign  over  each  well- 
known  scene,  and  to  speak  in  new  and 
thrilling  accents.  That  still  small  voice 
which  he  had  heard  in  his  little  room  of 
the  Pre  Saint  Clair,  seemed  to  rise  at  Rome 
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more  loud  and  more  sweet,  and  to  fill 
the  vaulted  roofs  of  its  sanctuaries,  the 
coerulean  arch  above  his  head,  the  ruins 
of  the  Forum,  the  mazes  of  the  cata- 
combs, the  halls  of  the  palaces,  and  the 
wilds  of  the  Campagna. 

The  temples  of  art  which  had  been 
once  his  sole  worship  were  no  longer 
enough  for  him.  Not  that  he  did  not 
prize — more  than  ever,  perhaps — every 
beautiful  thing  which  had  ever  delighted 
or  refined  his  soul,  but  the  voice  which 
was  ever  sounding  in  his  ears,  ''  higher 
and  yet  higher" — the  upward  progress 
of  the  soul  described  by  a  great  poet  of 
our  day  in  lines  of  matchless  beauty.* 
Franz  ever  felt  j^its  mysterious  influence. 
He  had  seen  in  his  dreams  that  mysterious 
banner  which  the  Alpine  traveller  carries 
from  peak  to  peak,  and  with  him  had 

*  Longfellow. 
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murmured    its    strange     device    "Ex- 
celsior." 

Guy  did  not  read  the  depths  of  Ms 
friend's  heart,  but  he  felt  in  his  own, 
and  intensely  enjoyed,  the  sympathy 
between  them  which  gave  to  their 
friendship  its  higher  and  more  religious 
character.  When  they  visited  together 
places  he  had  formerly  admired  with  an 
artist's  eye,  the  hidden  fire  of  faith  and 
love  inspired  Franz  with  an  unconscious 
eloquence.  His  mind  seemed  flooded 
with  light,  and  their  conversations  were 
full  of  that  new  life  which  throbbed 
within  him.  Guy  had  lost  none  of  the 
sacred  impressions  of  his  childhood,  and 
though  he  might  often  neglect  the  duties 
his  religion  prescribed,  his  faith  was 
inexpressibly  dear  to  him.  If  at  any 
moment  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
suffer  or  to  die  for  it,  he  would  not  have 
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slirunk  from  the  hero's  fight  or  the 
martyr's  death.  But  as  it  was,  he  had 
fought  with  his  passions,  he  had  resisted 
the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  turned 
to  account  in  that  way  the  intense  energy 
which  was  one  of  his  principal  gifts. 
But  his  success  had  been  more  doubtful 
with  regard  to  errors  which  proceeded 
from  impetuosity  of  character  and 
vivacity  of  imagination.  Pierre  Severin 
had  been  so  far  right  in  saying  that  Guy 
was  likely  to  be  captivated  in  a  sudden, 
unexpected  manner.  This  had  happened 
when  he  had  met  Evelyn,  who  was  like 
him  in  this  respect ;  and  both  were 
hurried  on  by  their  besetting  failing 
further  than  either  had  foreseen.  To 
excuse  Guy's  infatuation,  it  may  be  said 
that  few  men  could  have  resisted  the 
bewitching  charm  of  Evelyn  when  she 
wished  to  please.     It  was  easy  to  criti- 
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cise,  to  blame,  to  hate  Iter  perhaps,  but 
not  to  live  without  the  sunshine  which 
her  presence  produced.  A  colder  nature 
than  Guy's  had  experienced  that  fasci- 
nation. In  Lord  Vivian's  case  the  force 
of  contrast  had  served  perhaps  to 
strengthen  the  spell. 

Under  the  influence  of  passion  and 
the  charm  of  Evelyn's  society,  Guy  had 
overlooked,  as  it  were,  the  barrier 
between  them,  or  at  any  rate  satisfied 
himself  with  a  vague  hope  that  a  time 
would  come  when  that  obstacle  to  their 
perfect  union  would  disappear. 

But  now  that  with  Franz  he  was 
spending  at  Eome  days  of  such  perfect 
enjoyment  that  not  even  the  thoughts  of 
those  which  were  to  follow  made  him 
wish  them  over,  he  began  to  view  the 
subject  in  a  different  light.  With  his 
friend    he   was    enjoying    a    sympathy 
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which  is  not  necessary,  perhaps,  to  the 
existence  of  a  strong  affection,  but  with- 
out which  it  can  hardly  be  of  a  very 
deep  or  very  elevating  nature.  He  was 
impressed  for  the  first  time  with  this 
conviction,  and  wondered  that  he  had 
not  till  then  considered  this  kind  of 
sympathy  as  one  of  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  domestic  happiness.  In  the 
meantime,  keeping  these  feelings  to  him- 
self, and  perhaps  with  the  wish  to  drive 
the  subject  from  his  mind,  he  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  the  enjoyment  of 
daily  excursions  with  Franz,  and  listened 
with  delighted  interest  to  the  original 
and  beautiful  thoughts  which  his  newly- 
awakened  faith  suggested  to  that  rich 
and  powerful  mind.  Each  walk  they 
took  together  was  spent  in  an  inter- 
change of  ideas  which  improved  their 
intimacy  and  enlarged  their  minds.    Guy 
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recovered  in  this  way  the  high  tone  of 
moral  feeling  and  intellectual  superiority 
which  had  been  gradually  and  uncon- 
sciously to  himself  diminishing  since 
Anne  had  ceased  to  influence  liis  heart 
and  his  life. 

One  day  the  two  friends  turned  their 
steps  towards  that  part  of  the  gardens 
of  the  Palatine  which  overlooks  the 
Forum.  The  most  memorable  historical 
monuments,  the  most  famous  ruins,  are 
seen  at  one  glance  from  that  wonderful 
spot.  They  seated  themselves  on  the 
frag:raent  of  a  column  covered  with  moss 
and  creepers.  Guy  began  to  repeat,  in 
a  low  voice,  a  sta,nza  of  "  Childe  Harold," 
then  in  the  full  freshness  of  its  popu- 
larity. Whether  because  of  the  intrinsic 
beauty  of  that  once  wildly  extolled  and 
now  comparatively  neglected  poem,  or 
only  because  it  then  happened  to  be  the 
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fashion,  Guy,  like  almost  all  tlie  young 
men  of  Ms  time,  knew  a  great  deal  of  it 
by  lieart,  and  was  fond  of  quoting  tlie 
poet's  lines  in  the  spots  tliey  described. 
Finding  his  memory  at  fault  in  the  midst 
of  a  stanza,  he  said  that  day  to  Franz, 
«f  I  forget  the  next  lines ;  how  do  they 
go  en  ?" 

Franz  shook  his  head.  "  I  have  left 
off  caring  for  that  sort  of  poetry.  They 
are  such  very  different  thoughts  that 
come  to  me  when  I  look  at  what  is 
before  us  !  Byron's  musical  and  dreamy 
musings  do  not  suit  me  now.  I  cannot 
expect  you  should  understand  me,  and 
still  less  feel  as  I  do." 

"  And  yet,"  Guy  answered,  "  I  gene- 
rally enter  pretty  well  into  your  thoughts. 
But  I  own  I  do  not  quite  see  to-day 
why  the  sight  of  these  grand  ruins 
seems  to  agitate  you  so  much." 
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''Don't  you?"  Pranz  said,  in  a  low 
voice;  and  moving  awajfrom  Guy's  side 
lie  went  and  leant  against  a  wall,  at  a 
little  distance  from  where  they  had  been 
sittino^.  There  he  stood  with  his  delicate 
profile,  his  hair  blown  back  from  his 
high  forehead,  his  pale  cheeks  unusually 
flushed,  with  the  blue  sky  as  a  back- 
ground, and  a  look  in  his  face  difierent 
from  its  habitual  simple  and  calm  ex- 
pression. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  flashes  of  genius 
gleamed  in  his  eyes  and  in  his  face, 
but  now  there  was  evidently  a  more 
earnest,  powerful,  strange  light,  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  inspiration  at  work  in 
his  soul.  He  turned  to  the  right,  and 
pointing  to  Titus's  Arch,  exclaimed,  "  I 
see  only  one  monument  triumphant  and 
erect  amidst  all  these  ruins.  Those 
stones  speak  in  accents  so  eloquent  and 
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so  terrible  that  I  feel  my  blood  running 
cold." 

Guy  had  never  seen  his  friend  so 
excited.  He  gazed  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment, not  able  to  guess  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  emotion. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Franz  said, 
"  Guy,  you  are  proud  of  your  ancestral 
name  and  your  ancient  family.  Have 
you  ever  thought  of  what  I  must  feel 
about  my  own  race  ?" 

Guy  seemed  surprised.  Such  a  ques- 
tion, at  that  moment,  and  from  Franz, 
appeared  to  him  strange. 

"You  think  me  out  of  my  mind," 
Franz  said,  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
"  and  certainly  it  would  look  like  it  if  I 
was  boasting  of  that  fact ;  and  yet  we 
all  bear  in  our  features  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  an  ancient  descent  to  which 
yours  would  be  as  nothing,  if  centuries 
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reckoned  for  us  as  they  do  for  you.  l^o, 
it  is  not  pride  which,  suggests  these 
thoughts  to  me  ;  I  am  not  so  fooHsh  as 
that.  When  I  speak  of  the  ancient, 
illustrious,  and  doomed  race  to  which  I 
belong,  when  I  feel  the  blood  of  our 
chosen,  but  blinded  people  burning  in  my 
veins" — Franz  stopped  a  moment,  over- 
powered by  his  feelings,  and  then  added, 
almost  in  a  whisper — ''I  long,  I  yearn 
to  shed  that  blood  for  Him  whose  Pre- 
cious Blood  is  crying  vengeance  against 
us — vengeance  and  mercy." 

Guy  did  not  venture  or  wish  to  inter- 
rupt his  friend,  or  to  make  any  reply. 
When  Franz,  on  rare  occasions,  broke 
through  his  habitual  silence  and  thought 
aloud,  he  delio-hted  in  listeninof  to  him. 

''  Since  I  have  been  a  Christian," 
Franz  said,  ''and  you  know  that,  although 
I    was  baptized  in  my  infancy,  I  have 
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only  lately  been  one  in  reality,  everything 
appears  to  me  in  a  new  light." 

He  looked  about  him,  raised  his  head, 
and  again  pointing  to  the  arch,  exclaimed 
— "Jerusalem  has  perished;  not  one 
stone  remains  over  another  of  the  Holy 
City.  But  this  arch,  erected  in  honour 
of  the  conqueror  of  my  people,  yet  stands. 
The  riches  of  the  Temple  have  vanished, 
and  the  remnants  of  its  magnificence 
have  gradually  disappeared,  after  gracing 
the  triumph  of  its  victor.  But  the  image 
of  those  treasures  is  still  engraved  on 
the  monument  raised  in  memory  of  the 
fall  of  the  temple  and  the  city — so  awful, 
so  deep  a  fall,  that  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world  there  has  been  none  like  it, 
nor  ever  will  be  again  !  JS'ever  will  it  be 
in  the  power  of  any  people  to  be  so 
guilty,  never  will  any  people  incur  the 
same   curse.     It   would    have    seemed. 
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indeed,  as  if  the  last  defenders  of  Jeru- 
salem ought  to  have  been  famous,  on 
account  at  least  of  their  sufferings  and 
their  courage,  and  yet  we  are  told  only 
of  the  triumph  of  Titus.  We  look  on  the 
road  which  leads  to  the  Capitol,  and  no 
one  ever  speaks  of  what  happened  that 
day  as  the  procession  stopped  at  yonder 
spot,  near  the  Mamertine  prisons.  Why, 
amidst  all  the  great  memories  connected 
with  those  scenes,  is  not  that  fact  ever 
alluded  to  ?  It  ought  to  be  as  thrilling, 
one  would  think,  as  the  death  of  Ju- 
gurtha." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  fact  you  refer 
to,"  Guy  said. 

"  No,  I  knew  you  would  not ;  and 
yet  you  read  history.  W.ell,  on  that  day 
and  in  that  spot,  the  conqueror,  on  his 
way  to  the  temple,  had  to  sacrifice  a  vic- 
tim.    He  paused  opposite  those  prisons, 
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and  a  captive — a  man  tall  of  stature  and 
more  riclilj  attired  than  tlie  rest — was 
withdrawn  from  his  train  and  led  into 
that  dungeon,  to  be  strangled  with  the 
cord  he  wore  about  his  neck.  The 
triumphant  march  was  not  resumed  till 
the  execution  was  over.  This  prisoner, 
of  whom  we  hear  so  little,  was  Simon 
Bar-Gioras,  one  of  the  three  last  de- 
fenders of  Jerusalem.  Yes,  those  three 
men  fought  to  the  last  for  the  city  of 
David,  but  not  like  the  heroic  champions 
of  a  sacred  and  falling  cause;  rather 
like  the  evil  spirits  which  cling  tena- 
ciously to  a  soul  they  will  not  surrender. 
And  thus  the  greatest  calamity  that  earth 
ever  beheld  had  none  to  feel  for  it,  and 
the  names  connected  with  that  dire 
catastrophe  have  scarcely  left  a  trace 
behind  them.  John  of  Giscala,  Eleazar, 
Simon  Bar-Gioras — they   are   now  well 
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nigli  unknown.  The  names  of  two  poor 
men — two  Jews — who,  four  years  before, 
had  also  awaited  death  in  those  prisons, 
are  venerated  by  the  whole  world ;  while 
suffering,  heroic  valour,  and  a  tragical 
death,  have  failed  to  obtain  glory,  or 
even  to  secure  a  place  in  the  memory  of 
men  for  the  three  defenders  of  the  doomed 
city."  Franz  rested  his  head  on  his 
hands  and  murmured,  ''  Oh,  my  God, 
my  God  !  let  me  also  die  unknown,  but 
let  it  be  for  Thee  !  Let  me  end  my  life 
in  a  solitary  martyrdom,  and  let  that 
martyrdom  be  an  expiation  for  my 
people,  ardently  desired  and  mercifully 
accepted." 

Guy  did  not  hear  these  words,  but 
when  his  friend  raised  his  head  and 
turned  towards  him,  every  cloud  had 
passed  away  from  his  brow,  and  a  holy 
light   was  beaming  in  his  eyes.     They 
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shook    hands     without    speaking,     and 
silently  finished  their  walk. 

With  thoughts  and  conversations 
such  as  these,  Guy's  time  was  filled  up. 
He  did  not  find  it  wearisome,  even  during 
those  days  of  expectation.  Some  idea 
can,  therefore,  be  formed  of  the  state  of 
his  mind  when  at  last,  one  day,  a  little 
beyond  the  Ponte  Molle,  he  met  the 
carriage  which  was  bringing  to  Rome 
Evelyn  and  her  aunt. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"Ecco  Eoma!"  Those  wlio  now  arrive 
at  Eome  by  tlie  railway  and  rusli  into  a 
station  wliich  is  at  first  sight  like  any 
other  station  in  the  world,  cannot  form 
the  least  idea  of  the  magical  effects 
which  those  two  words  used  to  produce 
when  the  carriage  which  was  bringing 
the  traveller  to  the  Eternal  City  stopped 
at  the  spot  on  the  road  whence  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter  was  for  the  first  time  visible, 
and  the  driver  pointing  it  out  with  ex- 
ultation uttered  the  announcement  with 
that  full  majestic  Eoman  accent,  majestic 
as  the  name  of  Eome  itself. 

Evelyn  had  sufficient  information  and 
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intelligence  to  appreciate  in  some  mea- 
sure what  was  implied  in  tliat  name,  and 
taste  enongh  to  contemplate  with  admi- 
ration the  beautiful  outlines  before  her — 
the  deep  blue  background  of  the  cloudless 
sky,  and  towering  over  every  other  build- 
ing, the  incomparable  dome,  which  seen 
at  a  first  glance  is  distinguishable  from 
every  other  object.  She  was  standing  in 
the  carriage  in  which  she  and  her  aunt 
travelled,  and  her  beaming  eyes,  her 
pleased  smile,  her  look  of  curiosity  and 
interest  met  Guy's  enraptured  glance 
when  he  rode  up  to  greet  her.  The 
blush  which  deepened  the  colour  in  her 
cheeks  when  she  saw  him,  made  her  look 
more  lovely  than  ever.  For  some  days 
after  her  arrival  nothing  disturbed  this 
agreeable  impression.  Evelyn  was  dis- 
posed to  enter  thoroughly  into  the 
historical    and    poetic     associations     of 
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Rome,  and  she  longed  to  visit  all  its 
monuments.  Painting  as  well  as  music, 
the  art  in  which  she  herself  particularly 
excelled,  attracted  and  interested  her; 
beauty  of  every  sort  captivated  her  eye 
and  pleased  her  imagination.  It  was  a 
new  and  dehghtful  pleasure  to  Guy  to 
visit  with  Evelyn  the  picture-galleries, 
and  pour  forth  his  delight  in  glowing 
language,  whilst  Lady  Ceciha  followed 
them  spying  at  the  pictures  and  statues, 
and  carefully  referring  to  Mrs.  Stark's 
guide-book,  the  Murray  of  the  day.  Guy 
would  always  have  been  an  intelligent 
and  well-informed  companion  on  such 
occasions,  but  the  hours  he  had  spent 
with  Franz  in  Rome  had  excited  his 
enthusiasm  and  kindled  his  sympathies 
even  more  than  usual  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  art.  As  long  as  Evelyn 
and   he  talked   of  pictures,  ruins,    and 
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scenery,  nothing  at  all  disturbed  tlie 
harmony  of  feeling  between  them.  She 
enjoyed  his  eloquence  and  enthusiasm, 
and  without  being  able  quite  to  respond 
to  his  raptures,  she  entered  into  them 
just  enough  to  prevent  his  perceiving 
that  he  was  in  fact  speaking  a  language 
she  hardly  understood.  JSTow  and  then 
perhaps  a  word,  a  look,  a  surprised  or 
absent  expression  of  countenance,  had 
slightly  jarred  on  his  feelings,  just  as  a 
discord  in  music  strikes  on  the  ear.  But 
these  transient  impressions  were  almost 
immediately  dispelled  by  the  charm  of 
Evelyn's  manner,  the  originality  of  her 
remarks,  and  above  all  by  the  prestige 
which  lent  a  charm  to  all  she  said  and 
did. 

It  was  on  the  day  that  they  went 
together  for  the  first  time  to  St.  Peter's, 
that   he   became   really  conscious   of  a 
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want  of  sympathy  between  liimself  and 
his    betrothed.       Evelyn    indeed    made 
many  exclamations  of  surprise  and  ad- 
miration,  but  did  not  say  anything  he 
should  have  liked  her  to  say,  and  from 
that  time  forward  he  showed  a  dislike  to 
going  with  her  into  the  churches,  and 
the  more  she  urged  it  with  the  ardour  of 
a   sightseer   the   more   that   dislike   in- 
creased.    If  he  did  make  up  his  mind  to 
it  there  was  a  thought  continually  pre- 
sent  to   his    mind   which   checked   the 
utterance    of    his    feelings   when    they 
would  naturally  have  been  most  enthu- 
siastic.      Sometimes    after    going    into 
ecstasies  at  the  beauty  of  a  view  outside 
a  church,  when  they  entered  it  he  became 
silent  and  gloomy.      Leaving  Evelyn's 
side  abruptly,  he  used  to  go  and  kneel 
before  the  altar  where  an  ever-burning 
light   gives   evidence    of    the    Presence 
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which  is  the  true  light  of  the  Cathohc 
Church.  Meanwhile  Evelyn  stood  lean- 
ing against  a  pillar  in  a  listless  attitude, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  ardent  suppli- 
cations poured  forth  for  her.  When 
after  these  fervent  prayers,  which  while 
they  were  being  uttered  almost  grew 
into  hopes,  Guy  encountered  her  cold, 
careless  glance,  he  always  felt  cut  to  the 
heart. 

Evelyn  was  perfectly  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  rich  treasures  of  art  accumu- 
lated in  the  most  obscure  churches  of 
Eome.  She  had  in  abundance  the  taste, 
interest,  and  intelligence  requisite  for 
this  kind  of  enjoyment ;  she  understood 
everything  except  the  order  of  ideas 
which  had  given  birth  to  those  sanc- 
tuaries, which  was  expressed  in  those 
symbols,  which  was  the  source,  the  soul, 
and  the  life,  of  all  they  contained  and  , 
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implied.  Slie  liad  not  even  any  curiosity 
to  inform  herself  on  tlie  subject,  nor  did 
slie  mind  displaying  the  utmost  ignorance 
with  regard  to  it.  As  soon  as  anything 
beyond  the  material  beauty  of  these 
Christian  temples  was  discussed,  her 
interest  ceased.  She  would  indeed  have 
been  ashamed  not  to  know  the  names  of 
the  Olympian  deities,  or  not  to  have 
recognized  at  first  sight  the  statues  of 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  or  Antinoiis,  but 
she  looked  with  ignorant  or  listless  in- 
difference on  the  memorials  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race 
— the  well-known  and  revered  lineaments 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  St.  Philip  Neri, 
or  St.  Yincent  of  Paul,  and  of  so  many 
others,  who  have  raised  humanity  to  its 
highest  pitch  of  glory,  and  accomplished 
works  which  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world  have  been  styled  divine — she  did 
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not  even  wisli  to  know  tliem,  she  cared 
not  to  liear  their  history ;  hardly  to  learn 
their  names. 

This  state  of  mind  was  not  peculiar 
to  Evelyn,  and  she  would  have  been  very 
much  surprised  to  know  what  an  effect  it 
had  on  Guy.  She  now  and  then  ob- 
served clouds  on  his  brow,  but  did  not 
at  all  guess  whence  they  arose.  He,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  always  hoping  that 
some  change  would  come  over  her,  and 
in  the  meantime  tried  to  avoid  the  occa- 
sions which  gave  rise  to  these  painful 
impressions.  By  proposing  rides  and 
excursions  where,  in  the  midst  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  or  the  ruins  of  past 
ages,  they  could  forget  their  differences 
of  feeling,  and  enjoy  together  the  plea- 
sures of  taste  and  imagination,  he  secured 
hours  in  which  he  could  give  himself  up 
to  the  charm  of  her  society  without  any 
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drawback  or  secret  heart  actie.  But  the 
contrast  was  all  the  more  bitter  when  at 
other  times  he  was  warned  bj  the  very 
expression  of  her  countenance  or  the 
tone  of  her  voice  to  restrain  the  utter- 
ance of  his  feelings  lest,  by  her  absolute 
inability  to  share  them,  she  should  in- 
voluntarily wound  them. 

It  was  not  exactly  a  spirit  of  religious 
zeal  that  inspired  Guy.  It  was  the  con- 
sciousness that  Evelyn  could  not  rise  with 
him  to  those  higher  regions  of  thought 
that  can  only  be  realized  by  faith,  which 
vexed  him.  He  had  lately  been  tasting 
the  delight  of  perfect  sympathy  with  a 
congenial  companion,  and  now  that  his 
love  for  Evelyn,  which  had  been  at  first 
only  vehement  and  impulsive,  was  grow- 
ing earnest  and  tender,  as  he  thought  of 
the  tie  which  was  soon  to  unite  them, 
he  could  not  brook  this  sort  of  estrange- 
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ment,  and  notMng  seemed  to  Mm  to 
make  up  for  that  intercourse  of  soul  with 
soul  which  he  could  not  enjoy  with  her. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  opened  his  heart 
to  Franz  in  one  of  these  fits  of  depres- 
sion, but  he  had  left  Eome  a  fortnight 
before  to  seek  a  more  complete  retire- 
ment. Once  it  occurred  to  him  to  write 
to  Anne,  but  after  sitting  awhile  with 
his  pen  in  his  hand,  he  threw  it  down, 
and  made  up  his  mind  not  to  speak  to 
any  one  of  Evelyn  and  himself.  This 
was  perhaps  a  sensible  resolution,  but  it 
did  not  tend  to  increase  the  equanimity 
of  spirits  and  temper  which  he  had  so 
much  difficulty  in  maintaining  when  for 
any  reason,  good  or  bad,  his  inward 
peace  was  disturbed. 

"  "Will  you  come  to  the  Coliseum  with 
us?"  Evelyn  said  one  morning  to  Guy 
at   the   usual  hour  when  he  made  his 
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appearance  in-  Lady  Cecilia's  drawing- 
room. 

"  By  all  means,"  lie  answered ;  but 
on  second  thoughts  added,  "  I  think  we 
had  better  go  another  day ;  on  Friday 
it  is  always  very  crowded." 

"  But  that  is  the  very  reason  why  T 
want  to  go  to-day,"  Evelyn  replied.  "I 
have  been  told  that  one  ought  to  see  it 
filled  with  people,  and  that  it  is  a  curious 
sight." 

''It  is  not  a  sight,"  Guy  answered; 
"it  is  a  devotion  which  takes  place  every 
Friday." 

''  Why  on  Fridays  ?" 
''  Because  our  Lord  died  for  us  on 
this  day,  and  therefore  throughout  the 
Christian,  at  anv  rate  the  Catholic  world, 
it  is  considered  holy." 

"But  why  does  this  devotion  take 
place  at  the  Coliseum  ?" 
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"  Because  it  is  a  spot  consecrated  by 
the  blood  of  martyrs,  and  because  their 
memory  is  naturally  associated  witli  the 
thought  of  the  cross." 

There  was  a  sort  of  irritability  in  Guy's 
manner  of  giving  this  explanation  which 
puzzled  Evelyn.  She  thought  her  self  par- 
ticularly considerate  in  her  way  of  speak- 
ing of  his  religion.  She  always  took  care 
not  to  say  anything  offensive  about  it, nor 
would  she  allow  others  to  do  so.  It  had 
only  been  the  day  before  that  an  English 
girl  had  said  before  her  that  Catholics 
worshipped  idols,  though  they  would  not 
admit  it,  and  she  had  been  quite  angry, 
and  maintained  that  they  were  good 
Christians — "just as  good  as  ourselves," 
she  added.  This  showed  how  tolerant 
she  was,  and  if  Guy  was  not  satisfied  he 
was  very  hard  to  please.  She  certainly 
would   not  have  liked  him  to   try  and 
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influence  her,  but  tlien  she  did  not  make 
any  attempt  to  convert  him,  and  she 
considered  that  he  ought  to  be  grateful 
for  her  forbearance,  which,  however,  if 
the  truth  is  to  be  told,  did  not  cost  her 
much  effort.  It  was  of  course  a  pitj, 
but  no  fault  of  his,  that  he  was  a  Catholic. 
As  he  happened  to  be  French  he  could  not 
be  expected  to  be  an  Anglican.  There 
the  matter  ended,  and  she  did  not  trouble 
herself  further  about  it.  The  case  was 
different  with  him,  but  he  made  a  firm 
resolution  not  to  broach  this  important 
subject,  for  he  felt  that  in  Evelyn's  state 
of  mind  what  he  could  say  would  offend 
and  not  convince.  It  was  often,  how- 
ever, just  as  painfal  to  him  to  keep 
silence  as  it  would  have  been  to  speak. 

Evelyn  was  vexed  to  see  him  look  sad 
and  depressed,  and  went  to  put  on  her 
things  in  rather  a  bad  humour,  leaving 
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Mm  in  the  meantime  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room.  He  was  sitting  by  a  table  covered 
with  books  and  flowers,  work-baskets, 
knick-nacks,  and  all  that  variety  of  things 
which  Englishwomen  carry  about  with 
them,  and  produce  as  if  by  magic  from 
the  depths  of  their  travelling  bags, 
making  it  appear  as  if  they  intended  to 
spend  their  lives  in  every  hotel  they  stay 
at.  Guy  was  absently  turning  over  the 
contents  of  a  china  tray  which  happened 
to  be  near  him.  Amongst  Evelyn's 
gloves,  smelling-bottles,  and  knitting- 
needles,  he  saw  a  small  prayer-book 
lying  open.  He  took  it  up,  and  as  he 
was  putting  it  down  again  with  a  sigh  he 
noticed  the  letters  Y.  L.,  and  the  words 
beneath  them,  ''  Remember  this  day.'' 
The  book  was  still  in  his  hand  when 
Evelyn  came  back.  She  darted  forward 
as  if  to  take  it  from  him,  but  the  careless 
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manner  witli  which  he  threw  it  down  re- 
assured her,  and  he  ascribed  the  gesture 
which  he  had  seen  to  her  usual  anxiety 
to  avoid  everything  which  could  lead  to 
a  discussion  about  religion.  He  was, 
however,  going  to  ask  her  whose  were 
the  initials  in  her  book,  but  Lady  Cecilia 
just  then  appeared  equipped  for  a  drive, 
and  he  forgot  all  about  it. 

Evelyn's  aunt  wore  a  peculiar  travel- 
ling costume,  consisting  of  a  grey  bon- 
net and  a  dark-blue  projecting  addition 
in  fashion  at  that  time,  and  appropriately 
called  an  ''ugly,"  which  kept  off  the 
sun,  while  a  light  but  ample  cloak  pro- 
tected her  garments  from  the  dust.  She 
carried  under  her  arm  a  camp-stool,  her 
faithful  guide-book,  and  an  album  in 
which  she  and  Evelyn  alternately 
sketched.  In  her  hand  was  a  small 
basket  destined  to  supply  their  wants  in 
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case  liunger  overtook  them  during  their 
drive.  In  this  array,  and  provided 
against  all  accidents,  Lady  Cecilia  daily 
went  through  her  sight- seeing  duties, 
and  enjoyed  herself  in  her  own  way. 
She  established  herself  on  the  day  in 
question  with  all  her  goods  in  the  open 
carriage.  Then  Evelyn  got  in,  and  Guy 
sat  opposite  to  her. 

It  was  one  of  those  Italian  days, 
pre-eminently  beautiful  even  in  the  midst 
of  a  series  of  lovely  days,  which  fill  the 
heart  and  mind  with  a  delight  almost 
painful  in  its  intensity.  The  eye  dwells 
with  rapture  on  everything  it  rests  upon. 
All  is  in  harmony — the  shape  and 
colouring  of  each  building  with  the 
hues  of  the  mountains  and  the  form  of 
each  single  tree,  for  it  seems  as  if  in  that 
favoured  land  it  had  been  given  to  man 
to    enhance    by    his    genius    the    very 
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beauties  of  nature.  And  over  all  tliis 
matcKless  scenery  a  marvellous  light 
multiplies  and  varies  its  tints  as  tlie  day 
advances,  until  tlie  hour  when  in  the 
midst  of  a  transcendent  radiance  the 
brightness  of  day  changes  into  the  glory 
of  the  night.  It  is  that  strange  gleam- 
inof,  indescribable  ho-ht — that  lio;ht  which 
is  hke  the  soul  in  a  lovely  form,  which 
beyond  all  the  other  enchantments  of 
those  fair  chmes,  produces  a  sense  of 
almost  aching  admiration.  What  is  that 
mysterious  pain  which  the  human  heart 
feels  when  ecstacy  becomes  suffering  ? 
Is  it  that  at  such  moments  we  have  a 
foretaste  of  a  joy  out  of  proportion  with 
the  capabihties  of  earthly  existence,  and 
that  this  ghmpse  of  a  higher  beauty,  of 
which  what  we  see  is  but  the  shadow  and 
the  promise,  oppresses  the  soul,  which 
cannot   rise   to   those   heights,   without 
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a  peculiar  melanclioly  ?  These  strange 
affinities  between  suffering  and  joy, 
between  pain  and  pleasure,  are  tlie 
deep  mysteries  of  our  being ;  and  what 
is  a  mystery  but  a  depth  we  cannot 
fathom,  or  a  height  we  cannot  reach  ? 

Guy  and  Evelyn  were  both  somewhat 
out  of  spirits  at  the  beginning  of  the  drive, 
but  the  irresistible  beauty  of  the  weather 
soon  drove  away  all  other  feelings  than 
those  of  enjoyment.  There  was  no  room 
at  that  moment  in  their  hearts  for  the 
sort  of  melancholy  which  we  said  just 
now  is  sometimes  produced  by  sunny 
skies,  the  loveliness  of  nature,  and  the 
sweetness  of  a  balmy  air.  It  is  not  when 
the  soulisfull  of  rapturous  excitement  that 
it  is  influenced  in  such  a  manner.  And 
in  the  hour  we  speak  of  Guy  and  Evelyn 
felt  for  a  while  as  happy  as  possible. 
He  wished  that  that  drive   could  have 
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lasted  indefinitely,  and  begged  his  com- 
panions not  to  go  straight  to  the 
Coliseum,  but  make  a  long  circuit  out- 
side the  walls  of  the  city.  He  had  never 
thought  Evelyn  so  charming  as  that 
afternoon.  There  was  a  thrilling  sweet- 
ness in  the  sound  of  her  voice  and  a 
pensive  expression  in  her  face  which 
irresistibly  captivated  him.  Guy  was 
always  eloquent  when  his  feehngs  were 
strongly  moved,  and  his  very  silence  on 
these  occasions  was  eloquent  also.  And 
whether  Evelyn  answered  or  not,  or 
whether  she  blushed  or  smiled,  she 
showed  more  interest  in  listening  to 
him,  and  seemed  to  understand  him 
better,  than  usual. 

At  last  they  arrived  at  the  Coliseum ; 
the  crowd  was  so  great  that  they  found 
some  difficulty  in  making  their  way  to  the 
centre.    A  singular  and  striking  spectacle 
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met  their  eyes  wlien  they  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  vast  arena.  Thewholeworld 
seemed  represented  within  those  ruined 
walls.  From  the  picturesque  dresses  of 
the  peasant  girls  of  Albano,  down  to  the 
travelling  attire  of  Lady  Cecilia  and 
other  English  ladies,  every  variety  of 
costume  was  to  be  seen.  The  various 
habits  of  the  religious  orders  and  the 
dark  cloaks  of  the  Trasteverini  con- 
trasted with  the  purple  garb  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  the  fanci- 
ful equipments  of  artists  and  tourists. 
The  crowd  was  thickest  around  l^e  cross 
in  the  centre,  where  stood  the  preacher 
of  the  stations,  in  one  of  those  religious 
habits  dear  to  the  eye  of  the  painter  and 
the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  He  was  him- 
self a  fitting  type  of  what  the  wearer  of 
that  habit  ought  to  look  and  to  be.  At 
the  moment  when  Guy   and  his    com- 
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panions  arrived  the  round  of  tlie  stations 
had  just  been  finished,  and  the  preacher 
was  recapitulating  the  truths  he  had 
dwelt  on  at  each.  As  he  stood  before 
the  cross,  Guy  went  as  near  to  it  as 
he  could,  and  made  room  for  Evelyn  by 
his  side,  but  she  withdrew  her  arm  from 
his  and  went  back  to  the  place  where  her 
aunt  was  standing — near  enough  how- 
ever to  have  heard  if  she  had  wished  it. 
Guy  was  sorry  to  be  separated  from  her 
even  by  those  few  steps,  but  his  attention 
was  soon  riveted,  and  another  kind  of 
emotion  seized  hold  of  him.  The  monk 
who  was  preaching  was  more  than  an 
orator.  He  was  a  saint,  a  name  often 
too  lightly  given,  but  which  in  this 
instance  there  was  warrant  for  using, 
for  this  religious  was  a  man  who  really 
loved  his  neighbour  more  than  himself, 
and  God  above  all  things.     Moreover  he 
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possessed  tlie  gift  of  eloquence ;  and 
what  is  there  on  earth  so  great  and  so 
divine  as  the  power  of  speech  in  a  man 
whose  heart  burns  with  that  two-fold  love, 
and  who  gives  utterance  to  it  in  words 
which  set  those  of  his  hearers  on  fire  ? 
Such  was  the  efiect  produced  at  that 
moment  on  that  multitude  gathered 
round  the  cross  and  the  preacher  of  the 
cross.  Guy  was  surprised,  entranced, 
and  carried  away  as  he  listened  to  the 
voice  which  was  rekindling  in  his  soul  all 
its  noblest  desires.  The  love  of  moral 
greatness,  the  passionate  wish  to  make 
his  life  useful,  the  generous  resolution  to 
devote  his  youth,  his  talents,  and  his 
wealth  to  the  service  of  God  and  man — 
all  these  thoughts,  all  these  hopes,  which 
he  had  sometimes  indeed  lost  sight  of, 
but  which  lived  in  the  depths  of  his 
heart,  seemed  to  awaken,  to  reappear, 
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to  expand,  and  to  glow  under  the  in- 
fluence of  tliat  ardent  eloquence.  He 
stood  exactly  opposite  to  the  cross,  con- 
spicuous by  his  towering  height  and  the 
fixed  attention  with  which  he  was  drink- 
ing in  the  preacher's  words.  The  monk's 
earnest,  impressive  eyes  seemed  fixed 
upon  him,  and  he  felt  as  [if  the  closing 
sentences  he  uttered  were  addressed  to 
himself  individually.  He  spoke  of  the 
Christian's  strife,  and  of  his  triumph,  of 
his  cross  and  of  his  crown,  and  when  he 
raised  his  hand  to  bless  the  multitude, 
Guy  and  all  the  surrounding  crowd  fell 
on  their  knees  with  feelings  of  faith  and 
love  not  unworthy  of  the  blood-stained 
soil  on  which  they  bent.  Gruy,  still 
kneeling,  looked  towards  Evelyn.  A 
divine  gust  had  swept  over  his  soul. 
What,  he  wondered,  had  she  thought 
and    felt?       Eloquence,  he    knew,    had 
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power  to  move  her.  Had  their  hearts 
for  once  throbbed  in  unison?  For  a 
moment  he  could  not  catch  sight  of 
his  companions.  They  had  left  the  spot 
where  he  had  last  seen  them.  Soon 
however  his  eyes  fell  upon  Evelyn. 
She  was  still  standing — the  only  person 
in  that  crowd  that  was  standing.  Her 
album  was  in  her  hand,  and  she  was 
complacently  sketching  the  cross  and 
the  preacher— whilst  her  aunt  seated 
on  the  camp-stool  was  quietly  occupied 
with  the  contents  of  the  luncheon 
basket. 

"What  Guy  felt  we  shall  speak  of 
later.  In  the  meantime  we  may  pause 
to  ask  if  Evelyn  was  really  so  much  to 
blame  as  the  swelhng  heart  and  indig- 
nant countenance  of  her  aJEanced  hus- 
band seemed  to  indicate  ?  No  —  we 
cannot   condemn   her ;    for,  how,  .alas  ! 
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should  it  have  been  otherwise  ?  Why 
should  she  have  lent  her  ear  to  the 
words  of  a  monk,  or  cared  for  the  sight 
of  the  cross  ?  Are  not — perhaps  we 
might  now  rather  say  were  not- — English 
people  taught  from  childhood  and  accus- 
tomed through  life  to  ignore,  despise, 
and  detest  everything  bearing  the  mark 
of  the  ancient  Church,  their  own  spi- 
ritual mother,  and  to  many  among  them, 
and  some  even  of  the  most  pious,  are 
not  that  hatred  and  contempt  the  only 
definite  points  of  their  religious  belief? 
Oh,  on  this  earth,  where  good  and  evil, 
virtue  and  vice,  divide  the  human  race 
in  so  fearful  a  manner,  is  not  that 
division  between  those  who  love  God 
and  their  neighbour,  between  pure  and 
fervent  hearts,  a  great  evil,  a  terrible 
curse  ?  Can  we  help  mournfully  exclaim- 
ing— Alas  !  for  the  day  which  wrought 
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that  ruin  ?  Alas !  for  those  Catholics 
whose  faults  veiled  the  divine  beauty  of 
their  mother's  face.  Alas  !  for  the  Pro- 
testants who  could  not  see  through  that 
veil,  and  with  faithless  hearts  disowned 
that  true  mother ! 

Guy  rose  and  went  up  to  Evelyn. 
^'  Good  Heavens !  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  "  she  said. 

"JSTothing,"  he  replied;  and  indeed 
there  was  nothing  that  he  could  have 
explained  which  she  would  have  under- 
stood. How  could  he  have  told  her  that 
his  heart  was  full  of  high  thoughts  and 
ardent  feelings  which  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  under,  as  it  were,  which  he  dared 
not  express  for  fear  of  meeting  with  a 
disappointment  more  painful  still  than 
that  restraint.  He  gave  Evelyn  his  arm, 
and  they  walked  to  the  carriage.  She 
had  observed    since   they  had   been  at 
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Rome  tliat  lie  Had.  become  ratlier  capri- 
cious and  wayward,  but  never  till  that 
day  had  such  a  cloud  darkened  his 
brow.  Another  person  might  have  been 
anxious,  even  alarmed ;  she  felt  only 
provoked,  and  thought  it  right  to  show 
her  disapproval  of  Guy's  unaccountable 
changes  of  mood  by  assuming  an  almost 
affected  gaiety  of  manner.  As  they 
made  their  way  through  the  crowd,  she 
talked  in  a  jesting  way  of  indifferent 
things  without  paying  any  attention  to 
his  grave  looks.  He  did  not  answer, 
and  would  have  given  anything  to  stop 
the  sound  of  that  silvery  voice,  which 
an  hour  ago  had  rung  like  music  in  his 
ears.  At  last,  with  a  vehemence  he 
could  not  control,  he  exclaimed,  "  For 

mercy's   sake,  Evelyn "    and  then 

stopped  short,  hardly  knowing  what 
he   meant  to   say.     She  looked  at  him 
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with  surprise,  and  lie  thought  there  was 
something  cold  and  hard  in  the  expres- 
sion of  her  large  astonished  blue  eyes. 

When  Lady  Cecilia  and  Evelyn  were 
seated  in  the  carriage,  and  were  expect- 
ing him  to  get  in,  he  abruptly  shut  the 
door,  and  allowed  them  to  drive  off  with- 
out even  a  bow  or  a  smile.  The  pro- 
jecting shade  over  her  bonnet  did  not 
assist  Lady  Cecilia's  powers  of  percep- 
tion, and  Guy's  change  of  countenance 
and  manner  accordingly  escaped  her 
notice.  It  was  only  when  they  had 
driven  off  without  him  that,  turning  to 
her  niece,  she  asked  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. Evelyn  reddened,  looked  vexed, 
and  did  not  seem  inclined  to  answer. 
Lady  Cecilia  said  nothing  more.  "  Some 
lover's  quarrel,  I  suppose,"  she  mentally 
concluded.  "  I  had  better  leave  them 
to  settle  it  between  themselves."    When 
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they  arrived  at  tlie  door  of  their  house, 
she  said,  '^He  ^'ill  come  to  dinner  as 
usual  ?  "  *'  Ohj  yes,  of  course,"  Evelyn 
answered,  though  she  did  not  feel  at  all 
certain  of  the  fact,  and  the  doubt  was 
by  no  means  agreeable.  She  thought 
Guy's  conduct  incomprehensible,  and 
felt  very  angry  with  him,  still  she%ished 
him  to  come,  if  it  was  only  to  give  her 
an  opportunity  of  testifying  her  resent- 
ment, and  obliging  him  to  propitiate 
her.  With  this  thouo'ht  in  her  mind, 
she  was  slowly  following  her  aunt  up 
the  lono-  staircase  which  led  to  their 
apartments  in  the  Via  delle  quattre 
Fontane,  when  Lady  Cecilia  turned  sud- 
denly round,  joyfully  exclaiming,  as  she 
showed  her  a  card  which  had  just  been 
given  to  her — 

''  Look !    what  a  pleasant  surprise  ! 
Think  of  Yivian  being  here  !     We  shall 
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have  all  the  English  news,  and  he  will 
be  such  a  pleasant  addition  to  our 
jDarties." 

Evelyn's  face  did  not  imply  that  she 
shared  that  anticipation.  She  kept 
staring  at  the  card  with  an  astonished 
and  anything  bnt  pleased  expression. 
The  blue  shade  over  her  bonnet  pre- 
vented Lady  Cecilia  from  observing  her 
niece's  sudden  paleness ;  but  when  it 
was  taken  off,  she  turned  towards  her, 
and  surprised  a.t  her  silence,  said — 

"  Why,  Evelyn,  are  you  not  glad 
your  cousin  has  arrived  ?  " 

By  this  time  Evelyn  had  recovered 
her  self-command,  and  she  carefully  re- 
plied— 

''  I  am  neither  sorry  nor  glad.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  Yivian  will 
like  being  here  with  us  before  we  can 
judge   whether   his  society  will  add  to 
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our  enjoyment ; "  and  throwing  the 
card  on  the  table,  she  went  to  her  own 
room. 

When  Lady  Cecilia  came  to  think 
over  what  Evelyn  had  said,  it  did  strike 
her  that  Yivian  had  some  peculiar  idea 
and  crotchets  which  might  indeed  pre- 
vent his  getting  on  well  with  foreigners, 
and  that  perhaps  he  might  not  make 
himself  as  agreeable  at  Eome  as  in 
London.  Thereupon  she  went  to  lie 
down,  not  however  before  she  had 
Avritten  a  note  to  Lord  Vivian  Lyle  to 
ask  him  to  dine  with  them  that 
evening^. 

After  Guy  had  seen  Evelyn  drive  off 
from  the  Coliseum  he  walked  quietly 
away  with  an  instinctive  wish  to  get 
away  from  the  crowd,  the  noise,  and  the 
world.  He  felt  an  imperative  need  of 
being  alone  in  order  to  recover  sufficient 
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self-control  to  master  his  agitation,  and 
prevent  liis  natural  irritability  from  dis- 
crediting, as  lie  feared  it  liad  that  day, 
his  highest  and  holiest  feeHngs.  It  was 
some  time,  however,  before  his  excite- 
ment subsided.  The  words  he  had 
heard  in  the  Coliseum  still  haunted  him, 
and  as  he  dwelt  upon  them  all  the 
feelings  of  admiration  and  enthusiasm 
they  had  awakened  arose  once  more  in 
his  heart.  JSTow  and  then  also  came  the 
recollection  of  the  precious  hour  of  that 
drive,  during  which  he  had  thought 
Evelyn  so  charming.  But  everything 
seemed  changed.  He  found  it  difficult 
to  recall  the  charm  which  she  had 
exercised  over  him — he  could  only  re- 
member the  disenchantment  which  had 
followed — her  coldness,  her  indifference, 
her  levity  at  a  moment  when  he  was 
longing  for  sympathy,  longing  to  pour 
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fortli  tlie  feelings  awakened  by  words  of 
burning  eloquence,  of  ardent  faith  and 
love. 

As  lie  was  walking  on  at  liap -hazard 
lie  turned  into  a  narrow  road  between 
two  walls,  beliind  wliicli  a  solitary  pine 
or  dark  cypress  now  and  tlien  rose  in 
relief  against  tlie  dazzling  sky.  At  last 
lie  came  to  the  door  of  a  little  convent 
cliurcli  and  went  in.  The  sudden  coolness 
and  comparative  darkness  was  a  relief 
to  his  excited  mind.  A  peaceful  feeling 
stole  over  him.  There  was  no  one  in  the 
church.  A  single  lorie-dieu  chair  stood 
before  the  altar.  Guy  knelt  down  there, 
and  with  his  head  leaning  on  his  hands 
remained  a  long  time  dreaming  perhaps 
rather  than  praying — resting  from  his 
own  eao^er  thous^hts.  After  a  while  the 
events  of  the  past  months  seemed  to 
pass  before  him  like  a  vision.     For  the 
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first  time  lie  discerned  how  poor,  in 
spite  of  all  its  vehemence,  had  been  the 
love  which  had  so  suddenly  taken  pos- 
session of  his  heart.  It  had  made 
indeed  this  earth  a  scene  of  enchant- 
ment, but  it  could  not  raise  him  higher 
than  earth,  and  there  are  days,  the  best 
in  a  man's  life,  when  the  joys  of  this 
world  are  not  enough  to  satisfy  his  im- 
mortal soul.  This  thought  made  him 
look  up,  for  it  took  the  shape  of  a  prayer. 
He  raised  his  eyes  to  the  altar,  and 
perceived  what  at  that  moment  seemed 
to  his  excited  feelings  almost  like  an 
apparition.  The  light  of  the  setting  sun 
was  shining  through  the  window  above 
the  entrance  door,  and  throwing  a  strange 
light  on  the  picture  over  the  altar,  and 
especially  on  the  principal  figure  of  the 
martyred  saint  to  whom  the  church  was 
dedicated.      But  it  was  not  a  painter's 
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conception  that  met  his  glance.  He 
knew  that  face,  those  eyes,  that  sweet 
countenance.  They  were  those  of  the 
dear  friend  of  his  childhood.  It  was 
the  soul  of  Anne  Severin  which  gave 
expression  to  that  canvas.  Guy  gazed 
on  it  awhile  with  wondering  emotion, 
and  then  burst  into  tears. 

It  seemed  as  if  a  holy  influence  was 
suddenly  acting  upon  him.  What  Anne's 
presence  had  so  often  effected  was  now 
taking  place  in  his  soul.  The  stormy 
surges  of  passion  were  hushed  into 
repose,  even  as  the  billows  of  the  sea 
when  the  tempest  subsides.  An  inward 
silence  succeeded  to  the  multitude  of 
agitating  thoughts  which  had  confused 
his  brain,  but  in  the  midst  of  that  silence 
he  seemed  to  hear  words  he  had  read,  but 
never  taken  much  heed  of  before.  ''A 
love  of  which  God  is  not  the  link  can 
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never  be  strong  and  lasting."  (The 
"Imitation  of  Christ.")  Guy  prayed 
before  that  altar  that  this  divine  link 
might  not  be  wanting  in  the  love  which 
was  to  sanctify  his  heart  and  life.  He 
rose  strengthened  and  more  peaceful 
than  when  he  had  entered  that  church. 
Before  going  away  he  looked  more 
quietly  at  the  picture  which  had  made 
so  great  an  impression  on  him.  It  was 
the  same  which  he  had  seen  a  year 
before  at  Paris  in  Franz's  studio,  the 
likeness  painted  by  his  friend  of  her 
who  seemed  in  some  way  or  other  to 
have  stood  between  him  and  evil  at  all 
the  important  moments  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  X. 

It  was  in  a  very  pensive  state  of  mind 
that  Guy  returned  to  his  lodgings.  He 
had  entirely  conquered  the  irritation 
which  had  been  produced  by  Evelyn's 
cold  and  sneering  manner ;  but  he  could 
not  forget  the  pain  it  had  given  him,  or 
help  comparing  it  with  the  expression  of 
the  face  he  had  just  been  gazing  on. 
And  as  he  thought  of  what  he  had 
suffered  in  the  Coliseum  that  day,  he 
kept  fancying  what  Anne  would  have 
felt  there,  and  what  he  should  have  felt 
if  she  had  been  with  him.  His  heart 
began  to  ache  as  his  imagination  drew 
that  picture  in  a  way  which  betokened 
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perhaps  a  wound  never  completely  healed. 
He  remembered,  however,  that  Evelyn 
had  not  voluntarily  given  him  pain, 
whereas  she  certainly  had  reason  to 
complain  of  him.  He  was  anxious  to 
make  up  for  his  rude  conduct,  and  also, 
by  seeing  her  again,  to  drive  away  from 
his  mind  the  recollection  of  the  altar- 
piece  in  the  convent  church.  It  was 
late  when  he  reached  home  :  he  had  only 
just  time  to  dress  and  walk  to  the  Via 
delle  quattre  Fontane  in  time  for  dinner. 
Lady  Cecilia's  salon  was  reckoned  a 
very  pleasant  one,  and  when  she  did  the 
honours  of  her  own  house  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  she  was  not  only  a  person 
of  high  position  in  society — even  her 
quaint  travelling  attire  could  not  wholly 
conceal  that — but  also  one  of  refined 
and  distinguished  manners.  The  labours 
of  the  day  over,    and  in   her   evening 
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dress,  slie  was  very  different  from  the 
fatigued  sightseer  we  described  in  the 
morning. 

Evelyn  was  not  expecting  their 
guests  in  quite  as  tranquil  a  state  of 
mind  as  her  aunt.  She  had  been  so 
absent  while  dressing,  that  after  three  or 
four  unanswered  questions  Morris  had 
been  reduced  to  follow  her  own  inspira- 
tions and  take  upon  herself  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  arrangement  of  her 
mistress's  hair.  To  do  justice  to  that 
admirable  lady's-maid  it  must  be  added, 
that,  if  Evelyn  had  had  leisure  to  glance 
at  the  judicious  combination  of  blue 
velvet  and  pearls  with  which  her  beauti- 
ful hair  had  been  adorned,  she  would 
have  admitted  that  nothing  could  have 
excelled  the  skill  with  which  the  selection 
had  been  made.  But  Evelyn  was  think- 
ing at  that  moment  neither  of  her  dress, 
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her  hair,  nor  lier  beauty,  of  notliing  in 
fact  that  was  the  least  agreeable.  Before 
leaving  her  room  she  stood  a  little  while 
at  the  window,  absorbed  in  thoughts 
which  seemed  by  no  mean's  pleasing. 
Neither  the  calm  beauty  of  the  night 
succeeding  to  the  loveliness  of  the  de- 
parted day,  nor  the  starry  sky  still 
retaining  a  purple  hue,  bequeathed  to  it 
as  a  farewell  by  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  could  attract  Evelyn's 
notice.  She  was  only  roused  from  her 
gloomy  abstraction  by  a  knock  at  the 
door  and  a  message  to  say  that  every- 
body had  arrived.  "  Everybody  ar- 
rived !"  These  words,  simple  as  they 
were,  sounded  strangely  in  her  ears.  She 
hesitated  an  instant,  then,  feeling  the 
case  to  be  desperate,  she  hurried  to  the 
drawing-room.  Many  agitating  thoughts 
passed   through    her   mind   during   the 
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sliort  space  of  time  it  took  to  go  from 
one  room  to  the  other.  How  should  she 
meet  Yivian,  whom  she  had  so  little 
troubled  herself  about  during  the  fore- 
going months,  and  from  whom  she  had 
not  received  a  single  line  ?  How  should 
she  withstand  that  strange  influence  he 
had  always  exercised  over  her,  and  which 
she  already  felt  was  beginning  to  re- 
assume  its  power  ? 

How  would  he  behave  to  Guy  ? 
— and  Guy  too,  in  what  sort  of  mood 
should  she  find  him?  As  far  as 
Lord  Vivian  was  concerned,  he  had 
indeed  no  occasion  to  be  surprised 
or  displeased,  for  he  was  ignorant  of 
everything  that  had  passed  between  her 
and  her  cousin ;  but  this  consciousness, 
far  from  being  satisfactory,  only  in- 
creased her  uneasiness.  She  bitterly 
regretted  having  put  off  so  long  a  dis- 
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agreeable  explanation,  but  wbicli  could 
never  liave  been  lialf  so  disagreeable  as 
what  she  had  now  to  go  through.  Sud- 
denly the  bright  idea  occurred  to  her 
that  Guy  having  been  so  cross  at  the 
Cohseum  and  left  them  so  abruptly,  he 
would  probably  not  come  to  dinner,  and, 
much  as  this  would  have  vexed  her 
under  other  circumstances,  it  seemed 
now  a  happy  prospect  of  escape.  "  Oh, 
yes!"  she  thought,  "all  then  would  be 
right.  She  should  speak  to  Vivian  that 
evening,  and  to-morrow  she  should  tell 
Guy  all  about  it."  Not  to  see  them 
at  the  same  time  was  the  important 
thing. 

As  this  was  what  she  wished,  she 
immediately  persuaded  herself  that  it 
would  be  so,  and  opened  the  door  in  that 

comfortable   expectation But 

there  they  were,  both  Yivian  and  Guy, 
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standing  exactly  opposite  to  Ler  !  The 
insignificant  and  yet  imperative  forms  of 
social  life  are  often  useful.  Evelyn  did 
not  scream  or  start,  slie  was  even  saved 
from  fainting,  which,  she  might  easily 
have  done,  seeing  how  violently  her 
heart  was  beating,  by  the  unavoidable 
necessity  of  responding  to  the  civilities 
of  a  Roman  Princess  who  was  that  day 
one  of  Lady  Cecilia's  guests.  She  had 
a  vague  consciousness  that  her  aunt  was 
introducing  her  to  a  lady  who  was 
saying  all  sorts  of  gracious  things  to 
her,  which  she  answered  in  an  absent 
manner.  But  the  very  fact  of  being 
obliged  to  say  something  enabled  her  to 
recover  her  presence  of  mind.  She 
looked  round  and  bowed  to  the  persons 
who  were  standing  near  her,  and  then, 
as  if  perceiving  her  cousin  for  the  first 
time,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and 
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said,  "  How  do  you  do,  Yivian  ? — I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you." 

He  did  not  answer  at  once,  and  slie 
scarcely  ventured  to  raise  her  eyes  to 
liis.  His  hand  was  as  cold  as  ice.  At 
last  he  said,  "  And  I  am  also  very  glad 
to  see  you  again."  His  words  were 
about  as  insignificant  as  hers,  but  in  his 
voice  there  was  the  very  tone  which  she 
dreaded  to  hear,  and  her  embarrassment 
increased. 

The  servant  announced  that  dinner 
was  ready.  Guy  came  to  Evelyn,  and  as 
a  matter  of  course  gave  her  his  arm. 
She  took  it,  scarcely  knowing  what  she 
was  doing.  Her  head  felt  burning.  Lord 
Yivian  drew  back  a  few  steps  to  let 
them  pass.  He  did  not  take  any  one  in 
to  dinner,  and  came  the  last  into  the 
dining-room.  He  was  sitting  exactly 
opposite  to  Evelyn  and  Guy,  though  at 
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some  distance  from  tliem.  Guy  in  a  low 
voice  begged  Evelyn  to  excuse  the  rude 
way  in  wliicli  lie  had  left  her  in  the 
afternoon,  and  he  did  so  Avith  a  peculiar 
gentleness  of  manner  which  had  always 
something  very  attractive  in  it,  and  more 
than  atoned  for  the  quickness  of  temper 
he  had  so  much  difficulty  in  repressing. 
She  hardly  knew  what  reply  to  make. 
Her  grievances  had  disappeared  in  the 
consciousness  of  her  own  faults  towards 
him.  Distressed  and  agitated,  she  mur- 
mured a  few  words  in  so  unusually 
sweet  and  humble  a  tone  that  he  was 
subdued  in  his  turn  by  the  charm  of 
her  manner.  He  could  not  help  seeing 
that  she  was  unaccountably  restless  and 
anxious.  He  could  not  imagine  what 
was  the  reason,  and  fell  into  a  fit  of 
musing  from  which  Lady  Cecilia's  voice 
aroused    him.       She    was    askinof    her 
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nephew  a  question  across  tlie  table. 
Till  that  moment  Guy  had  not  noticed 
the  new  comer.  He  looked  at  him,  and 
said  to  Evelyn,  "Who  is  that  young 
man  ?  Is  he  just  arrived  ?  I  do  not 
remember  having  seen  him  here  be- 
fore." 

"  He  is  my  cousin,  Lord  Yivian  Lyle," 
Evelyn  answered,  blushing  deeply,  and 
then  she  quickly  added,  "  I  ought  to  have 
mentioned  him  to  you  before." 

Gruy  looked  at  her  with  surprise,  and 
then  said,  "  What  did  you  say  was  his 
name?" 

"  Vivian  Lyle." 

A  thought  which  had  glanced  through 
his  mind  in  the  morning,  and,  owing  to 
the  insignificance  of  the  incident  which 
had  suggested  it,  had  been  immediately 
discarded^  now  occurred  to  him  again. 
He  looked  across  the  table,  and  to  his 
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great  surprise,  met  Lord  Yiyian's  eyes, 
which  were  steadily  fixed  upon  him.  He 
did  not  understand  the  meaning^  of  that 
gaze,  or  what  business  this  stranger  had 
to  stare  at  him.  There  was  not  anything 
impertinent  in  his  look,  but  an  earnest, 
grave,  almost  stern  expression.  Guy  did 
not  at  all  feel  inclined  to  be  watched  in 
that  manner,  and  when  he  said  to  Evelyn, 
''You  have  a  very  striking-looking 
cousin ;  I  should  hke  to  know  at  once 
what  you  said  just  now  you  regretted 
not  to  have  told  me  before,"  there  was 
something  haughty  and  imperious  in  his 
way  of  speaking  which  was  not  exactly 
meant  for  Evelyn,  but  which  she  con- 
sidered as  ofiensive. 

If  Guy  had  addressed  her  in  the  same 
tone  in  which  he  had  apologized  to  her 
a  few  moments  before  Evelyn,  might  have 
perhaps  rephed  by  a  candid  and  humble 
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avowal,  but  nettled  by  his  dictatorial 
manner,  she  felt  her  humility  and  repent- 
ance vanish,  and  coldly  answered,  "  I 
shall  speak  when  the  proper  time  for  it 
comes.  This  is  neither  the  place  nor  the 
moment  for  an  explanation." 

They  did  not  exchange  another  word 
during  the  rest  of  dinner.  Lord  Yivian 
was  formally  introduced  to  Guy  by  Lady 
Cecilia  when  they  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  after  a  few  insignificant 
observations,  each  went  his  own  way, 
Guy  to  the  table  where  Evelyn  was  sit- 
ting. His  eyes  fell  on  Lord  Vivian's 
card ;  he  took  it  up,  and  said  in  a  low 
voice,  as  he  showed  it  to  her,  "  Is  this 
the  name  the  initials  of  which  are  in  your 
prayer-book  ?" 

Evelyn  blushed,  but  never  thought  of 
prevaricating.  She  answered,  "Yes," 
without  the    least    hesitation.       Guy's 
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irritated  manner  had  roused  her  spirit  of 
resistance. 

''  Then,"  he  gravely  replied,  ''  I  not 
only  ask,  but  I  feel  myself  justified  in 
insisting  on  an  explanation ;  I  shall  call 
to-morrow  before  twelve  o'clock,  and  I 
hope  Lady  Cecilia  will  allow  me  to  see 
you  alone." 

The  room  had  gradually  filled  with 
company.  Guy  moved  towards  the  door. 
As  he  was  going  out  he  saw  Lord  Vivian 
standing  opposite  the  sofa  where  Evelyn 
was  sitting.  He  was  speaking  to  her, 
and  though  her  back  was  turned  to  Guy 
he  could  see  by  the  position  of  her  head 
that  she  was  attentively  listening  to  her 
cousin.  For  one  moment  he  felt  inclined 
to  stay  and  watch,  from  a  distance,  this 
conversation,  but  it  went  against  his 
open  disposition  to  play  the  part  of  a 
secret  observer.     He  gave  one  parting 
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glance  at  thebeautifuUy-sliapedlieadand 
graceful  figure  of  liis  betrothed,  and  at 
the  long  ends  of  blue  ribbon  fastened  in 
her  fair  hair  and  streaming  down  her 
shoulders,  and  paused  a  minute  before 
leaving  the  room. 

He  wandered  about  the  streets  in  a 
restless  mood,  and  might  have  remained 
out  all  night  if  he  had  waited  to  go  home 
until  all  the  thoughts  which  that  day  had 
awakened  had  been  dismissed  from  his 
mind*  And  yet  nothing  in  the  least  re- 
markable had  happened  since  the  morn- 
ing, nothing  that  anybody  but  himself 
had  noticed.  But  to  Guy  himself  that 
day  had  been  full  of  the  most  various 
emotions.  The  predominating  feeling, 
however,  the  one  which  had  left  the  hea- 
viest impression  on  his  mind,  was  one  of 
acute  and  indignant  jealousy.  He  did 
not  reflect  that  if  Evelyn  had  read  all  his 
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own  tliouglits  slie  too  miglit  liave  had 
some  reason  for  a  feeling  of  this  kind. 
But  this  did  not  occur  to  him  then,  and 
a  painful  misgiving,  an  intolerable  mis- 
trust, had  converted  the  suffering  he  had 
undergone  in  the  morning  into  one  still 
more  irksome  to  his  nature.  Openness 
of  heart  and  perfect  straightforwardness 
had  been  through  life  his  chief  charac- 
teristics, j^ot  onlj  he  had  never  uttered 
an  untruth,  but  he  had  never  knowingly 
concealed  or  disguised  his  thoughts.  At 
a  time  when  Evelyn  looked  upon  his  ad- 
miration of  her  rather  in  the  light  of  an 
amusement,  she  had  asked  him  in  a  jest- 
ing manner  if  he  had  ever  been  in  love 
with  Anne,  and  he  had  answered  her  by 
a  sincere  and  full  account  of  everything 
that  had  passed  between  them  before  her 
own  arrival  at  Yilliers.  He  was  slow  to 
accuse   others   of  a   dupHcity  he   never 
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practised  himself,  but  when  a  suspicion 
of  the  kind  arose  in  his  mind,  it  neces- 
sarily produced  a  feeling  of  contempt. 
He  could  not  endure  to  entertain  such  a 
feeling  as  this  towards  Evelyn,  and  he 
turned  all  his  indignation  towards  the 
man  who  had  suddenly  thrust  himself,  as 
it  were,  between  them,  and  when  he 
thought  of  the  fixed  and  scrutinizing 
glance  so  pertinaciously  directed  upon 
himself,  the  blood  rushed  to  his  head, 
and  dangerous  thoughts  passed  through 
his  mind. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

It  was  in  this  mood  tliat  Gruy  arrived  at 
tlie  foot  of  tlie  flight  of  steps  which  leads 
from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  to  the  Trinita 
del  Monte.  His  lodgings  were  at  the  top 
of  the  hiU,  and  looked  on  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  views  of  Rome.  He  threw 
open  his  window  and  sat  on  his  balcony, 
but  the  soothing  influence  of  the  night 
and  of  the  scene  had  no  effect  on  his  soul. 
A  storm  of  bitter  and  angry  thoughts 
was  raging  within  him.  He  vainly  tried 
to  subdue  his  impetuous  feehngs ;  it  was 
only  when  he  thought  of  the  altar  over 
which  stood  the  picture  of  the  friend  of 
his  childhood  that  he  felt  a  sense  of  peace 
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stealing  over  his  mind.  He  softly  mur- 
mured her  name — her  image  had  oppor- 
tunely risen  before  him,  for  the  evil  spirit 
he  had  resolved  to  keep  at  bay,  the  bane 
of  his  life,  and  the  ruin  of  his  glory,  the 
hereditary  violence  which  Anne  alone 
seemed  to  possess  the  power  of  subdu- 
ing, was  making  desperate  efforts  to 
exert  its  power. 

The  clock  of  the  neighbouring  con- 
vent struck  five,  which  according  to 
Italian  reckoning  meant  at  that  time  of 
the  year  half-past  eleven.  Guy  started 
up  from  his  seat  on  the  balcony,  but 
before  leaving  it  he  gave  one  more  glance 
at  the  view,  the  beauty  of  which  never 
palled  upon  him.  In  the  clear  moonlight 
each  building  was  distinctly  visible.  The 
obelisk  before  the  church  of  the  Trinita 
stood  out  against  the  dark  blue  sky  like 
a  white  apparition,  and  seemed  to  watch 
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over  tlie  silent  conyent.  One  side  of  the 
broad  fliglit  of  steps  was  in  the  shade 
and  the  other  was  illuminated  with  the 
brightest  light.  The  noise  of  a  few  car- 
riages rolling  through  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna  and  the  more  distant  sounds 
from  the  streets  beyond  it  reached  his 
ears,  but  near  liis  house  all  was  still.  As 
he  was  about  to  shut  the  window  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  footsteps  on  the  stairs 
of  the  Piazza,  and  looking  out  again  he 
saw  the  tall  figure  of  a  man  coming  up 
that  way.  Guy's  face  flushed  and  dark- 
ened, for  he  at  once  perceived  who  it 
was  :  Evelyn's  cousin,  Lord  Vivian  Lyle, 
the  very  person  whom  he  had  been  think- 
ing of  with  vain  efforts  to  control  his 
anger  was  actually,  he  felt  sure  of  it, 
coming  to  seek  him  at  that  late  hour  ! 

Five   minutes  afterwards   the   door- 
bell rang.     Guy  quietly  closed  the  win- 
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dow  and  waited.  His  servant  came  in 
witli  a  card  in  his  hand.  Before  he  had 
time  to  speak,  Guy,  having  glanced  at 
the  card,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  said, 
"  Show  up  Lord  Vivian  Lyle." 

Lord  Vivian  appeared.  He  stood 
still  until  the  servant  had  gone  away ; 
then  he  went  up  to  Guy  and  offered  to 
shake  hands  with  him.  Guy  had  re- 
solved not  to  give  way  to  anger,  and  to 
control  himself,  however  great  the  effort. 
But  he  could  not  conceal  what  he  felt. 
"  Lord  Vivian  !"  he  exclaimed,  ''  I  really 
do  not  know  if  I  ought  to  shake  hands 
with  you.  I  must  tell  you  that  your 
visit  is  a  surprise  to  me,  that  I  do  not 
know  and  I  feel  anxious  as  to  your 
reasons  for  coming  here.  I  fear  you 
have  something  painful  to  say  to  me, 
and  which  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  listen 
to." 
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"  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  hearing 
what  I  am  not  afraid  of  saying,"  Lord 

Vivian  answered.    "  Depend  upon  it,  you 
can  trust  me." 

This  answer,  given  frankly  as  the 
question  had  been  put,  satisfied  Gruy,  and 
the  two  young  men  shook  hands.  They 
had  been  perfect  strangers  to  each 
other  until  a  few  short  hours  before,  they 
were  at  that  moment  rivals — almost 
enemies — they  were  soon  to  part,  per- 
haps never  to  meet  again,  but  they 
understood  each  other.  They  were 
kindred  spirits.  Both  of  them  belonged 
to  that  race  of  high-minded  men  who 
exist  here  and  there  in  this  world,  and 
who  if  they  could  act  in  concert  might 
rule  it  at  their  will.  The  calm  energy  of 
the  one  united  to  the  generous  impe- 
tuosity of  the  other  might  have  worked 
wonders.     But  everything  combined  to 
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keep  tliem  apart,  and  on  this,  tlie  first 
day  of  tlieir  acquaintance,  tliey  stood 
towards  each  other  in  the  light  of  ad- 
versaries about  to  enter  on  a  contest 
more  likely  than  any  other  to  stimulate 
angry  passions,  too  often  fraught  with 
dangerous  consequences.  Nevertheless 
when  their  eyes  met  they  experienced  a 
mutual  sense  of  confidence.  Suspicions 
vanished  ;  they  prepared  for  a  struggle, 
indeed,  but  a  fair  and  generous  one.  Guy 
gave  a  chair  to  Lord  Yivian,  and  drew 
one  for  himself  near  the  table  on  which 
stood  the  only  lamp  in  the  room.  He 
was  impatient  of  delay,  and,  as  the 
other  did  not  begin,  he  was  the  first  to 
break  silence.  "  Will  you  allow  me  to 
inquire,"  he  said,  "if  it  is  about  Miss 
Devereux  that  you  wish  to  speak  to 
me?" 

"Of  course,"    Lord  Vivian  rephed, 
"  and  I  should  have  thought  you  must 
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have  guessed  what  I  have  to  say  on  that 
subject." 

This  answer  astonished  Guy,  and, 
after  an  instant's  hesitation,  he  replied  in 
a  haughty  manner,  "  I  suppose,  for,  as  I 
said  before,  I  know  nothing,  but  I  sup- 
pose that  you  wished  and  expected  to 
marry  your  cousin,  and  in  that  case  must 
of  course  regret  that  another  has  been 
more  fortunate  than  yourself.  But  this, 
if  true,  does  not  account,  in  my  mind, 
for  this  late  visit  on  the  first  day  of  your 
arrival  in  Rome." 

Lord  Vivian's  countenance  assumed 
a  singular  expression.  "  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  quite  honest  with  me,"  he  said, 
'^  but  I  own  I  am  surprised  and  grieved. 
....  Yes,  very  much  grieved,"  he  re- 
peated, rising  from  his  chair,  and  going 
to  the  chimney,  where  he  stood  with  his 
back  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece  and 
his  arms  folded  on  his  chest. 
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"  Lord  Yivian,  you  must  speak  out  !*' 
Guy  impatiently  exclaimed ;  "I  have  a 
right  to  insist  upon  it." 

"  What  ?"  Yivian  slowly  said. 
"  What  ? — did  Evelyn  accept  your 
proposals  without  saying  a  word  to 
you  about  me  ?  Oh,  it  was  wrong — 
very  wrong!" 

There  was  in  his  voice  something  so 
unaffectedly  sorrowful  that  it  struck  Guy 
even  more  than  his  words.  He  stood  up 
also  and  said,  "  We  cannot  go  on  talking 
in  this  way.  You  must  understand.  Lord 
Yivian,  that  I  cannot  allow  you  to  speak 
in  that  way  of  one  who  is  about  to 
become  my  wife." 

"No,  no,"  Lord  Yivian  said,  in  a 
calm,  determined  manner,  ''  you  cannot 
marry  her;  I  am  here  on  purpose  to 
prevent  it." 

Guy  had  resolved  to  control  his  irri- 
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tation,  but  it  was  not  strange  that  at  that 
moment  he  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
command  himself.  He  turned  pale,  but 
said,  however,  with  a  forced  composure, 
"  Enough  of  this.  Lord  Vivian  !  how  is 
this  conversation  to  end  ?  shall  we  allow 
her  name  to  be  mixed  up  in  a  quarrel 
which  will  be  no  secret  to-morrow  if  you 
go  on  as  you  are  doing  ?" 

"A  quarrel?"  Lord  Vivian  replied. 
"  Do  you  mean  a  duel  ?  I  have  reasons 
for  not  fighting  which  I  am  not  afraid  of 
owning,  and  which,  as  you  are  I  know 
yourself  a  Christian,  you  can  easily 
understand.  You  must  agree  with  me, 
I  think,  that  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
principles  of  Christianity  by  duelling,  is 
only  excusable  in  those  who  are  afraid 
of  being  thought  cowards.  And,  above 
all  things,"  he  added,  in  a  different 
tone,  "  above  all  things,  as  you  say,  her 
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name  must  not,  cannot  be  bronght  for- 
ward before  the  world.  We  are,  of 
course,  of  tlie  same  mind  on  tliat  point, 
for  it  is  a  question  of  acting  honourably 
or  dishonourably.  I  therefore  entreat 
you  for  her  sake  to  listen  to  me,  and 
that  as  calmly  as  you  can." 

Guy  had  not  interrupted  him,  for 
there  was  something  so  simple,  so  firm, 
and  so  free  from  parade  or  bravado  in 
his  words  and  manner,  that  he  only 
cared  now  to  hear  the  truth.  He  went 
up  to  the  chimney-piece,  where  Lord 
Yivian  was  still  standing,  and  sitting 
down  on  a  sofa  near  it,  he  said,  "  Speak, 
and  I  will  hear  to  the  end  what  you 
have  to  say." 

Yivian  answered,  "It  is  something 
very  important.  I  fear  I  shall  ofiend 
you,  but  I  cannot  act  otherwise.  I  can- 
not be  silent ;  I  cannot  go  away.  I 
cannot  forget,  or  even  try  to  forget  her. 
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I  cannot  let  her  marry  you."  Guy  gave 
a  start,  but  witti  a  strong  eiSbrt  ab- 
stained from  interrupting  Mm.  Lord 
Vivian  went  on  —  "A  solemn,  sacred 
engagement,  freely  contracted  on  both 
sides,  exists  between  Evelyn  and  me." 

Guy  exclaimed,  "  If  that  is  true,  give 
me  some  proof  of  it." 

'^  I  think  you  will  consider  my  word 
sufficient.  We  have  only  just  made 
acquaintance,  but  if  you  were  to  give 
me  your  word  of  honour  that  something 
was  true,  I  should  believe  you.  I  give 
you  my  word  of  honour  that  what  I 
have  stated  is  the  case  ....  and  I  know 
you  believe  me." 

Guy  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
with  an  effort  said  '^  Go  on." 

"  This  promise  is  still  binding," 
Vivian  continued,  '^  for  I  have  never 
released  her  from  it.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  come  here  expressly  to  claim  its 
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fulfilment."  Guy  said  notHng.  "  And 
it  is  for  her  sake  even  more  than  my 
own  that  I  do  so." 

"  Stop  a  moment/'  Guy  said,  in  an 
agitated  voice.  *'  I  am  determined,  how- 
ever much  it  may  cost  me,  to  hear  you 
to  the  end."  His  pale  face  became  yet 
paler,  and  he  added,  ''  I  am  determined 
to  do  so,  difficult  as  I  find  it;  but  for 
God's  sake  take  care  what  you  say.  It 
is  but  too  evident  that  we  have  both 
reason  to  complain  of  her.  This  alone 
can  justify  your  boldness  and  my  pa- 
tience, but  do  not  put  that  patience  to 
too  hard  a  trial." 

"  I  assure  you,"  Lord  Yivian  quietly 
replied,  "  that  what  I  said  was  not 
meant  in  an  offensive  sense,  for  my  belief 
is  that  Evelyn  is,  in  some  ways,  not 
worthy  of  you.  You  look  surprised. 
Yes,  I  think  so,  and  yet  I  love  her  more 
than  even  you  do.     Either  you  do  not 
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know  her,  or,  if  jou  do,  I  am  sure  you 
are  not  happy.  I  am  certain  ttiat  Evelyn 
will  never  make  you  Happy,  and  in  that 
case  she  cannot  be,  and  never  would  be, 
happy  herself  with  you." 

Lord  Vivian  stopped  a  moment,  and 
as  Gruy  seemed  unable  to  speak,  he  went 
on :  "As  regards  myself,  my  attachment 
to  her  may  be  a  misfortune,  but  it  is  an 
inevitable  one.  Such  as  she  is,  I  have 
always  loved  her,  and  never  can  love 
any  one  else.  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  I  am  the  only  person  who  can  pre- 
vent the  dangers  of  her  character  from 
leading  her  into  misery,  and  worse,  per- 
haps, than  misery." 

''What  is  your  conclusion?"  Guy 
murmured. 

''  I  leave  it  to  you  to  draw  it,"  Lord 
Vivian  answered.  ''  I  was  determined 
to  tell  you  myself  why  I  have  come 
to  Eome,   and  my  determination  to  do 
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every  thing  in  my  power  to  make  her 
adhere  to  her  first  promise,  and  give  up 
an  engagement  she  had  no  right  to 
make.  If  I  fail,  beheve  me,  M.  de  Yil- 
Hers,  it  will  be  the  greatest  of  misfor- 
tunes for  her,  for  you,  and  for  myself." 

He  moved  towards  the  door.  Guy 
did  not  reply.  For  some  minutes  he 
had  been  keeping  his  handkerchief  upon 
his  mouth.  Lord  Vivian  held  out  his 
hand  to  him.  He  shook  it  without 
speaking.  As  soon  as  the  door  had 
closed  on  his  rival  he  staggered  towards 
the  chimney,  and  fell  back  choking  on 
the  sofa.  The  violent  and  sudden  emo- 
tions he  had  gone  through,  and  the 
desperate  efibrts  he  had  made  to  control 
his  passion  during  this  agitating  inter- 
view, had  broken  a  blood-vessel  in  his 
chest.  The  sofa  on  which  he  had  fallen 
was  covered  with  blood. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Evelyn  had  found  it  difficult  to  go  to 
sleep  that  niglit,  for  slie  was  in  a  state 
of  perplexity,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  dis- 
tressing as  that  which  she  had  gone 
through  at  Yilliers.  She  had  always 
had  a  dread  of  the  moment  when  she 
would  be  obliged  to  mention  Vivian's 
name  to  Guy,  and  even  more  so  of  the 
time  when,  sooner  or  later,  she  should 
be  obhged  to  meet  her  cousin  again. 
And  now  it  had  all  come  upon  her  at 
once,  and  nothing  had  happened  in 
the  way  in  which  she  had  planned  it  in  her 
own  mind.  If  she  had  but  had  a  little 
more  courage  and  candour  at  the  right 
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moment !  She  could  see  now  how  mucli 
better  it  would  have  been.  She  was  not 
naturally  deceitful.  Though  incapable  of 
any  very  deep  and  intense  affection,  she 
was  high-minded  and  straightforward. 
The  fault  she  had  committed  was  now 
very  evident  to  her,  and  she  firmly  re- 
solved never  again  to  act  in  the  same 
manner,  but  in  this  instance  the  harm 
was  done,  and  she  had  not  time  to  dwell 
on  repentant  thoughts.  The  difl&culties 
of  the  moment  were  pressing  upon  her. 
Only  a  few  words  had  passed  between 
her  and  Yivian,  but  there  was  no  doubt 
as  to  what  his  intentions  were.  He  had 
plainly  told  her  that  he  intended  to  press 
his  claims,  and  insist  on  the  fulfilment  of 
the  pledge  she  had  given  him.  This 
declaration  considerably  increased  the 
difficulty  of  the  disclosure  she  would 
have  to  make  to  Guy ;  while,  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  imperious  manner  with  which 
the  latter  had  insisted  on  an  explanation 
also'increased  that  difficulty.  She  thought 
likewise,  with  some  degree  of  bitterness, 
of  his  disagreeable  manner  that  day, 
whereas  Vivian's  calm  perseverance 
rather  touched  her.  As  usual,  his  in- 
fluence was  beginning  to  tell. 

Her  fluctuations  of  feelino^  mav  seem 
strange,  and  yet  they  are  to  be  accounted 
for  very  simply.  The  fact  was,  that 
Evelyn  and  Guy  had  both  mistaken  their 
own  feelings,  and  unconsciously  deceived 
each  other.  Captivated  by  the  charming 
gifts  she  possessed,  he  had  imagined 
Evelyn  to  be  endowed  with  qualities  she 
was  quite  deficient  in ;  and  she,  on  her 
side,  attracted  by  the  singular  fascination 
of  Guy's  looks,  by  his  cleverness  and  his 
manners,  and  yet  more,  by  the  pleasure 
she  took  in  his  enthusiastic  admiration 
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of  herself,  liad  completely  overlooked 
and  in  fact  cared  little  for  the  higher 
points  in  his  character.  As  to  Lord 
Yivian,  he  did  not  deceive  himself,  either 
with  regard  to  her,  to  Guy,  or  to  himself. 
His  keen  insight  into  character,  and  calm 
dispassionate  judgment,  made  him  a  far 
more  acute  observer  than,  with  all  his 
attractive  qualities,  Guy  could  ever  be. 
His  love  for  Evelyn  was  free  from  all 
illusion,  and  this  was  perhaps  the  reason 
of  the  influence  he  exercised  over  her. 
He  governed  her  weak  and  vacillating 
character,  just  because  he  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  it,  and  knew  how  to 
compel  her  to  accept  his  sway.  His 
feeling  for  that  lovely  creature,  whose 
charms  surpassed  even  her  faults,  intense 
and  passionate  as  it  was,  had  something 
in  it  of  a  father's  authority  and  solici- 
tude.    Evelyn  felt  this  without  exactly 
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owning  it  to  herself,  and  submitted  un- 
consciously to  Vivian's  authority,  whereas 
Guy's  bursts  of  temper  only  irritated 
lier.  Hence  a  strange  confasion  of  feel- 
ings disturbed  and  agitated  the  poor  girl, 
and  she  remained  awake  until  a  good 
resolution  gave  her  some  relief.  She 
determined  to  speak  quite  openly  to  Guy 
on  the  following  morning,  and  to  tell 
him  everything — even  the  involuntary 
emotion  she  had  felt  at  her  cousin's 
arrival. 

It  was  near  twelve  o'clock  when  she 
came  into  the  drawing-room,  where  Lady 
Ceciha  was  just  finishing  her  breakfast — 
a  shght  repast  brought  to  her  on  a  tray. 
Evelyn  apologized  for  her  late  appear- 
ance, and  after  hastily  swallowing  a  cup 
of  tea,  she  told  her  aunt  that  Guy  would 
soon  call,  and  begged  leave  to  see  him 
alone,  as  she  wished  to  have  some  private 
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conyersation  witli  Mm.  Before  Lady 
Cecilia  had  time  'to  answer,  a  servant 
came  in  with  a  note. 

'*  It  is  from  the  Marquis  de  Villiers," 
he  said. 

Evelyn  looked  at  the  direction,  and 
was  surprised  to  see  that  it  was  not 
Guy's  writing.  She  tore  it  open,  and 
after  glancing  at  its  contents  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  looked  and  felt  as  if  she 
should  faint.  She  held  out  her  hand  to 
her  aunt,  who,  dreadfully  frightened, 
hurried  towards  her  exclaiming,  "What 
is  the  matter,  my  love  ?"  With  an 
effort    Evelyn    gasped    out    the   words, 

"  M.  de  Yilliers  cannot  come "     But 

her  lips  quivered  so  much  that  she  could 
not  finish  her  sentence.  However,  see- 
ing Lady  Cecilia's  real  anxiety,  in  a 
minute  or  two  she  contrived  to  say,  "  I 
will  tell  you  all  about  it  soon.     M.  de 
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Yilliers  is  ill ;  too  ill  to  come  here  this 
morning.  I  cannot  explain  what  has 
hajDpened  just  now." 

She  went  back  to  her  room  and  tried 
with  diflS.cultj  to  collect  her  thoughts. 
Then  she  read  ao*ain  the  almost  illesfible 
note  she  had  received.  It  only  contained 
these  few  lines  : — 

I  have  met  with  a  slight  accident  which 
obliges  me  to  remain  in  bed.  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  call  upon  you  this  morning,  but  there 
is  no  occasion  for  me  to  do  so  now^  for  I  have 
nothing  to  ask  you.  Evelyn,  I  know  every- 
thing, and  I  release  you  ^from  a  promise  you 
had  no  right  to  make. — Guy. 

The  difficulty  with  which  the  note 
had  been  written  implied  a  worse  state 
of  health  than  the  writer's  words  would 
have  led  any  one  to  suppose.  And  then 
not  only  did  he  speak  of  a  sudden  attack 
of  illness,  but  he  released  her  from  her 
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promise !  How  had  lie  heard  ?  How 
came  lie  to  know  ?  wlio  had  told  him, 
since  at  least  nobody  knew  but  Vivian 
and  herself?  Where  had  they  met? 
A  new  terror  seized  her.  She  hastily 
rang  the  bell. 

'^  Order  the  carriage  immediately," 
she  said,  as  soon  as  a  servant  appeared, 
and  then  rushed  again  into  the  drawing- 
room  where  she  had  left  Lady  Cecilia. 

''Dear  aunt,"  she  cried,  "you  really 
must  drive  with  me  to  his  door.  We 
must  find  out  what  has  happened  and 
how  he  is." 

Lady  Cecilia  was  quite  willing,  for  her 
interest  and  curiosity  were  both  excited. 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  go,"  she  said. 
"  Order  the  carriage." 

"I  have  done  so,"  Evelyn  replied; 
but  the  minutes  seemed  hours  while  they 
waited  for  it. 
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At  last  it  came,  and  the  aunt  and 
niece  were  just  going  down  stairs  wlien 
Lord  Yivian  appeared.  Evelyn  stopped, 
and  tlien,  unable  to  restrain  lier  anxiety, 
exclaimed,  *'  Vivian,  what  has  happened? 
Tell  us  the  truth  at  once,  I  insist  upon 
it." 

Lord  Vivian's  manner  was  quiet  and 
calm  as  usual,  but  there  was  neverthe- 
less a  little  emotion  in  his  voice  as  he 
said  in  answer  to  this  vehement  appeal : 
''  If  you  are  speaking  of  the  Marquis  de 
Villiers,  and  if  you  have  seen  him,  I 
suppose  he  has  told  you  what  has  passed 
between  us,  for  I  take  him  to  be  a  man 
who  would  not  make  any  concealments." 

*'  I  know  nothing,"  Evelyn  exclaimed, 
in  real  ang^uish.  "  How  should  I  have 
seen  him,  when  he  is  ill — perhaps 
wounded;"  she  added,  throwing  herself 
on  a  sofa  and  burs  tin  2^  into  tears. 
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Lord  Vivian's  surprise  was  only 
equalled  by  Lady  Cecilia' s,  wlio  kept 
looking  alternately  at  her  nephew  and 
her  niece  in  a  state  of  complete  bewil- 
derment. 

"  I  have  not  seen  the  Marquis  de 
Villiers  to-da}^,  and  I  did  not  know  he 
was  ill/'  Vivian  said;  and  these  few 
words  at  once  dispelled  the  fears  which 
Evelyn's  imagination  had  conjured  up. 
She  breathed  more  freely,  and  murmured, 
"Thank  God." 

"But  what  made  you  so  anxious," 
Vivian  asked.  "  What  was  the  cause  of 
this  strange  alarm  ?" 

Evelyn  was  no  longer  inclined  to 
disguise  anything  from  her  cousin. 
Truth  seemed  the  only  safe  course,  and 
under  this  impression  she  gave  him 
Guy's  note. 

Vivian  had  generally  a  great  power 
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of  restraining  tlie  expression  of  Ms 
feelings,  and  even  of  Ms  countenance, 
but  still  Evelyn  could  perceive  the  joy 
wMcli  flashed  in  Ms  eyes  as  lie  read  its 
contents,  and  this  caused  her  a  faint 
giddy  sensation.  During  the  last  few 
minutes  all  had  passed  so  quickly,  and 
she  had  acted  so  entirely  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  that  it  had  not  quite 
struck  her  how  Vivian's  hopes  would  be 
confirmed  by  what  he  had  just  read. 

She  became  crimson,  and  her  em- 
barrassment painfully  increased  during 
the  silence  which  ensued.  "Vivian  was 
also  evidently  agitated,  but  he  quickly 
subdued  his  feelings,  and  only  spoke  of 
that  part  of  the  note  which  he  wished  at 
that  moment  to  allude  to,  though  on 
other  grounds  than  Evelyn  he  was 
also  surprised  and  anxious  as  to  its 
import. 
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"  I  will  go  and  inquire  about  him," 
lie  suddenly  said,  "  and  bring  you  word 
liow  lie  is." 

"  He  left  Evelyn  strangely  agitated 
and  bewildered,  and  Lady  Cecilia  in  a 
perfect   paroxysm    of    curiosity.       Slie 
eagerly  pressed  for  an  explanation,  and 
in  fact  Evelyn  was  so  weary  of  conceal- 
ment, and  in  such   a   restless    state  of 
mind,  that  it  was   a  relief  to  her  to  be 
forced  to  disclose  the  whole  state  of  the 
case,  and  put  her  aunt  in  possession  of 
all  which  she  had  so  entirely  kept  from 
her.       She   therefore    explained    every- 
thing, the  troth  exchanged  between  her 
and  Yivian,  previously  to  her  engage- 
ment with  Guy,  and  her  present  position, 
so  strangely  complicated  by  the  persist- 
ent claim  of  one  of  her  lovers  and  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  the  other.     "  Too 
sudden,"   she   thougfht,    with    a    secret 
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feeling  of  annoyance.  And  as  slie  medi- 
tated on  this  circumstance  in  the  soli- 
tude of  her  chamber,  she  found  that  it 
induced  comparisons  singularly  favour- 
able to  the  more  obstinate  of  her  ad- 
mirers. 

As  to  Lady  Ceciha,  she  liked  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  what  was  going 
on,  but  she  did  not  at  all  care  to  agitate 
herself,  especially  about  other  people's 
concerns.  After  the  first  moment  of 
surprise  she  set  about  considering  if 
what  had  happened,  and  what  was  likely 
to  happen,  personally  interested  her. 
She  had  readily  given  her  consent  to 
Evelyn's  marriage  with  Gruy.  It  had 
been  an  achievement  in  the  line  of 
chaperonage  which  she  was  rather  proud 
of  than  otherwise.  Now  she  foresaw  a 
change  in  her  niece's  future,  which  would 
assign  to  her  a  fate  less  brilliant  indeed 
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in  some  respects,  but  perhaps  on  the 
whole  more  in  accordance  with  what  her 
own  views  for  her  would  naturally  have 
been,  for  Lord  Vivian  was  her  favourite 
nephew,  and  she  could  not  but  enjoy  the 
thought  that  Evelyn's  fortune  would 
pass  into  his  hands.  In  short,  she  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
occasion  to  agitate  herself  about  the 
issue  of  the  affair,  for  in  whatever  way 
it  ended  there  would  be  nothing  very 
disagreeable  to  herself,  and  so  she  mused 
on  the  incidents  of  the  morning  in  a 
quiet  dispassionate  manner,  resuming 
the  while  the  various  httle  occupa- 
tions of  her  busy  though  objectless 
hfe. 

Lord  Yivian,  in  a  more  anxious  state 
of  mind  than  this  good  lady,  knocked  at 
Guy's  door. 

The  servant  who  opened  it  said  his 
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master  was  ill,  and  could  not  see  any- 
body. 

''Is  lie  ill?  When  was  lie  taken 
ill?" 

The  servant,  who  had  only  had  a 
ghmpse  of  Lord  Yivian  the  night  before, 
did  not  recognize  him,  and  answered, 
«' Last  night." 

"  At  what  o'clock  ?" 

'•'  At  about  twelve  o'clock.  A  visitor 
called  upon  him  late  in  the  evening; 
after  he  went  away,  as  the  Marquis  did 
not  ring,  I  went  into  the  room,  and 
found  him  almost  insensible.  He  had 
broken  a  blood-vessel,  and  I  sent  for  the 
doctor." 

The  man  as  he  gave  this  account 
seemed  much  distressed.  A  painful 
anxiety  crossed  Vivian's  mind.  "  What 
did  the  doctor  say?"  he  added.  "Is 
there   anybody  with   the   Marquis  ?      I 
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wonder  if  I  could  see  him.  But  no,"  he 
added,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  ''that 
would  not  be  prudent.  It  might  agitate 
him  to  see  me.     What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  M.  le   Marquis   is   not   alone,"  the 
servant  said. 

"  Is  the  doctor  with  him  ?" 
"  Yes,  and  a  friend  of  his  also." 
"  Oh,  I  am  very  glad  of  that.     Could 
I  see  that  friend  for  a  minute  ?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

Yivian  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  a  moment  afterwards  the  door  of 
Guy's  bed-room  opened  and  a  young 
man  came  out  whom  he  thought  might 
be  the  doctor,  but  the  first  words  he 
uttered  showed  that  he  was  the  friend 
the  servant  had  mentioned.  This  friend 
was  Franz.  He  had  returned  to  Kome 
late  the  evening  before,  and,  as  he 
always  did,  rushed  the  first  thing  in  the 
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morning  to  Guy's  lodging.  At  first  lie 
was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  state  in  whicli 
lie  found  liim,  but  after  lie  had  learnt, 
though  in  a  confused  manner  from  his 
friend,  the  cause  of  the  accident,  and 
had  in  a  general  way  explained  it  to  the 
physician,  the  latter  reassured  him.  Had 
Guy's  health  been  less  strong  the  conse- 
quences might  have  been  dangerous.  As 
it  was,  and  taking  into  account  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  might  be 
hoped  that  a  few  days  of  absolute  silence, 
and  two  or  three  months'  care,  would 
preclude  any  fears  for  the  future. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  Franz's 
answer  to  Vivian's  anxious  inquiries. 
After  a  little  further  conversation,  the 
latter  was  going  away,  when  Franz, 
touched  by  the  interest  this  stranger 
seemed  to  feel  for  his  friend,  asked  him 
his  name. 
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Vivian  hesitated  an  instant,  and  tlien 
said,  "  I  am  Lord  Yivian  Lyle." 

Franz  had  heard  that  name  for  the 
first  time  a  few  moments  before.  He 
looked  surprised,  and  said,  "  I  will  not 
mention  your  visit  to  M.  de  Yilliers  to- 
day, but  I  shall  let  him  know  later  your 
kind  and  anxious  inquiries  about  him." 

"  Tell  him  also,"  Lord  Vivian  said, 

"how  deeply  I   regret Indeed,  I 

could  never  have  forgiven  myself  if  his 
illness  had  been  more  serious.  It  is 
bad  enough  as  it  is."  He  offered  his 
hand  to  Franz,  who  shook  it  most  cor- 
dially. 

"  It  is  the  Marquis  de  Villiers's 
wish,"  he  said,  as  Lord  Vivian  was 
going  away,  "  that  Miss  Devereux  should 
not  be  told  of  the  cause  of  his  illness, 
nor  how  serious  it  has  been." 

"  As  he  wishes  this,"  Vivian  replied, 
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"  I  sliall  take  care  that  she  does  not  hear 
of  it." 

They  shook  hands  again.  Franz 
fully  understood  from  the  manner  in 
which  those  last  words  had  been  uttered, 
still  more  than  from  the  imperfect  infor- 
mation his  friend  had  been  able  to  give 
him,  the^  change  that  had  taken  place 
in  his  and  Evelyn's  fate,  and  the  pro- 
bable influence  of  this  event  on  Guy's 
future  hfe. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

It  often  happens  in  Italy  that  a  November 
day  is  hot  as  well  as  fine,  it  is  then 
that  the  natives  of  northern  climes  find 
a  peculiar  delight  in  the  softness  of  the 
air  and  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  so 
different  from  the  weather  they  have  left 
behind  them  in  their  distant  homes. 
Guy  had  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  speak,  but  was  sparing  in  the  use  of 
that  power,  for  Franz,  the  constant  and 
only  companion  of  his  solitude,  was 
anxious  to  prolong  the  time  of  complete 
repose  ordered  by  the  doctor,  and  Guy 
himself  was  in  no  hurry  to  interrupt  a 
silence  during  which  a  new  life  seemed 
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to  have  begun  for  Mm.     All  tlie  events 
winch  had  preceded  his  illness,  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  day  on  which  he 
had  been  taken  ill,  and  which  had  thrown 
him   into   a   state   of  such  bewildering 
agitation,  now,  in  the  tranquillity  of  that 
long   silence,  appeared   in   quite  a  new 
light.     He  xtnderstood  the  nature  of  the 
struggle  which  had  been  going  on  in  his 
soul  between  a  powerful  fascination  and 
the  influence  of  a  disappointment  which 
afiected  his  best  and  highest  hopes.     He 
felt  that  the  charm  which  had  enthralled 
him  had  been  for  ever  dispelled  in  the 
hour  when  he  had  nearly  died  from  the 
efiects  of  an  unexpected  disclosure,  which 
had   at   once  destroyed   his   confidence. 
However,  he  could  not  but  see  that  from 
the  moment  of  Evelyn's  arrival  a^t  Rome 
everything    had  been   tending   towards 
this  conclusion,  and  when  he   received 
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from  lier  a  few  brief  farewell  lines,  and 
heard  tliat  Lady  Cecilia  and  her  niece 
were  leaving  Rome  for  Florence,  where 
they  intended  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
winter,  he  did  not,  indeed,  receive  the 
tidings  with  indilfference,  nevertheless  it 
was  with  the  conviction  that  for  both  of 
them  this  result  afforded  greater  chances 
of  happiness  than  they  could  ever  have 
enjoyed  together.  He  had,  however, 
been  agitated  enough  that  day  for  the 
doctor  to  recommend  Franz  to  take  him 
to  Albano. 

On  such  a  November  day  as  we  have 
described,  they  were  sitting  together  on 
one  of  the  sheltered  terraces,  which 
everywhere  at  Albano  are  attached  to 
the  humblest  abode  as  well  as  to  the 
grandest  palace.  The  villa  they  lived 
in,  once  a  magnificent  one,  was  still 
ornamented  with  fragments  of  sculpture 
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and  lialf-effaced  paintings,  vestiges  of 
ancient  grandeur.  It  was  now  out  of 
repair  and  sadly  neglected — tlie  garden 
a  wilderness,  witli  no  effort  made  to 
second  nature's  luxuriant  growth.  But 
tlie  air,  tlie  sun,  tlie  view,  tlie  golden 
fruitage  of  tlie  surrounding  orange-trees, 
gave  this  abode  a  charm  rather  soothing 
than  melancholy,  which  exactly  suited 
its  present  inhabitants.  Guy  felt  discon- 
tented, but  was  on  the  whole  perhaps 
more  disappointed  than  unhappy.  He 
sometimes  experienced  when  talking  to 
Franz  a  strange  delight  in  the  power  of 
conveying,  without  being  obliged  to  ex- 
plain them,  his  thoughts,  and  all  the 
more  from  the  contrast  between  this 
freedom  and  the  constraint  he  had 
latterly  endured.  Still  there  was  about 
him  a  deep  depression,  which  no  moral 
or    physical     sufferings     seemed     suffi- 
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cientlj  to  account  for,  but  which,  pre- 
vented his  recovery  of  strength,  and 
made  Franz  anxious.  Sometimes  he  was 
inchned  to  question  his  friend,  but  the 
fear  of  occasioning  him  an  emotion  which 
might  prove  dangerous,  and  a  habit  of 
awaiting  rather  than  provoking  his  con- 
fidence,  prevented  his  doing  so ;  and  in 
the  meantime  he  was  himself  often  lost 
in  musings  as  deep,  though  more  peaceful, 
than  Guy's.  They  had  been  silently 
gazing  on  the  view  for  some  time,  when 
Guy  suddenly  said,  '^  Franz,  have  you 
seen  your  last  picture  since  it  has  been 
put  up  in  the  church  ?" 

"No,"  Franz  answered  with  a  slight 
change  of  expression  in  his  countenance, 
and  then  he  added,  "  I  did  not  want  to 
see  it  again." 

"  But  I  have  seen  it,"  Guy  exclaimed, 
quite  in  his   natural  voice,    ''  and  now 
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tliat  I  am  quite  well  enough  to  speak 
without  dilB&culty,  I  will  tell  you  where 
and  when."  And  he  gave  him  an  account 
of  the  sudden  way  in  which  that  picture 
had  met  his  eyes,  and  of  its  effect  upon 
him. 

A  look  of  generous  and  heartfelt 
pleasure  beamed  in  Franz's  face,  and  he 
said,  ''  It  was  a  happy  and  good  omen, 
and  I  bless  the  use  I  made  of  my  talent, 
such  as  it  is,  in  painting  that  picture." 

"  If  you  could  know  how  I  also  bless 
it!"  Guy  earnestly  exclaimed,  as  he 
thought  of  the  strength  and  consolation 
he  had  found  in  that  recollection. 

"  The  feeling  which  inspired  that 
work  prepared  the  way  for  higher 
thoughts;  but  I  can  never  regret,  I 
hope  it  is  not  wrong,"  Franz  said,  ''  that 
almost  without  being  aware  of  it,  I  gave 
Anne  Severin's  face  to  the  saint  I  was 
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painting.  Who  knows  ?  her  picture  may 
perhaps  produce  a  httle  of  the  good  she 
does  herself.  I  have  not,  however,  been 
myself  to  that  church  to  look  at  it,  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  do  so." 

Whilst  Franz  was  speaking,  Guy  had 
fallen  back  into  his  previous  gloomy 
silence.  Franz,  encouraged  by  what  he 
had  said,  was  about  to  recur  to  the 
subject  he  had  not  until  then  ventured 
to  touch  upon,  when  a  sound,  very  un- 
usual in  the  secluded  spot  where  the 
villa  stood,  interrupted  the  sentence  he 
was  beginning.  A  carriage  was  rapidly 
passing  along  the  road,  and  stopping  at 
their  gate. 

Franz  jumped  up,  and  prevented  Guy 
from  following  him.  He  was  so  weak 
still  that  the  mere  effort  of  rising  had 
made  him  turn  pale.  "Wait  here,"  he 
jsaid,  ''  I  will  go  and  see  who  it  is,  and    • 
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will  let  you  know."  He  came  back  in 
two  or  three  minutes  and  said,  "  Gruy, 
somebody  is  arrived  wbom  you  will  like 
to  see," 

"  Pierre,  I  am  sure,"  Guy  exclaimed. 
*'  I  tliouo:lit  lie  would  come." 

''So  much  the  better ;  I  thought  you 
would  be  taken  by  surprise." 

"j^o,  indeed.  I  counted  the  days. 
I  knew  he  would  come.  Let  me  lean 
upon  you,  I  want  to  go  and  meet  him. 
Franz,"  he  whispered,  "  is  he  alone?  " 

''  Yes  ;  he  is  alone." 

Guy  stopped,  and  his  countenance 
changed.  When  Pierre  Severin  saw  him 
and  clasped  him  to  his  breast  his  joy 
was  mixed  with  anxiety.  He  could 
hardly  believe  him  out  of  danger,  so 
great  was  the  change  in  Guy's  looks. 
This  impression,  however,  soon  passed 
away,  but  when  he  heard  that  his  mar- 
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riage  was  broken  off,  both  the  young 
men  were  surprised  to  see  how  deeply 
the  news  seemed  to  move  him.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  say  if  he  was  glad 
or  sorry.  It  was  only  very  evident  that 
Pierre  was  agitated.  Guy  then  asked 
with  some  embarrassment  if  anybody 
had  written  to  him. 

'^  Letters  !  "  Severin  said,  as  if  start- 
ing from  a  dream.  *'  Oh  yes,  certainly ; 
there  are  letters  for  you  from  everybody. 
I  will  get  them." 

Guy  was  so  pale,  and  seemed  so 
weak,  that  Franz  hardly  liked  to  allow 
him  to  read  his  letters.  But  Guy  snatched 
them  from  Pierre's  hands  the  instant  he 
returned.  "Thank  you  —  thank  you. 
ISTow  I  should  like  to  be  alone,"  he  said 
to  his  friends.  As  soon  as  they  were 
gone  he  tore  them  open,  and  eagerly  de- 
voured their  contents.     Anne   and  her 
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mother  had  both  written.  The  Cure, 
too,  and  also  Madame  de  Kebriant. 
Strange  to  say,  her  letter  proved  more 
interesting  to  Guy  than  any  of  the  others, 
and  on  that  account  we  shall  lay  it  before 
our  readers. 


CHAPTEH  XIY. 

Hauteville,  November  htTi,  183 — 

My  deae  GuYj — I  have  been  a  long  time  wisHng 
to  write  to  you,  but  I  have  had  very  disagree- 
able reasons  for  keeping  silence^  and  now  I 
fortunately  have  equally  good  ones  for  break- 
ing it. 

My  dear  Guide  !  I  have  been  at  death^s 
door^  and  I  should  no  longer  be  in  this  world, 
I  think^  if  a  person  called  Anne  Severin  had 
not  happened  to  exist.  And  before  I  go  on — 
for  really  I  have  it  on  my  conscience — I  hope 
that  you  never  give  a  thought  to  the  silly 
things  I  said  to  you  one  day  when  you  suddenly 
told  me  of  your  youthful  intention  of  marrying 
Anne  Severin.  If^  however,  you  unhappily  do 
recollect  them,  I  earnestly  request  that  you 
will  dismiss  them  from  your  mind,  and  let  it 
be  as  if  I  had  never  uttered  them.  Every- 
thing is,  of  course,  for  the  best.     You  marry 
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a  ricli  heiress,  and  at  the  same  time  tlie  prettiest 
girl  in  England.  But  I  cannot  help  saying 
that  your  first  idea  was  by  no  means  a  bad 
one,  and  though  I  do  not  regret  your  present 
engagement,  I  am  anxious  that  you  should 
know  that  I  should  not  have  had  now  any  ob- 
jection to  what  you  once  thought  of. 

After  you  and  Lady  Cecilia  left  Paris  I 
came  here,  where  all  the  improvements  I 
had  been  making  during  the  time  I  stayed 
at  Yilliers  were  so  far  advanced  as  to  allow 
me  to  inhabit  the  house.  I  arrived  and 
settled  myself  comfortably,  and  was  beginning 
to  enjoy  my  new  home,  when  at  Serigny,  close 
to  us,  you  know,  a  dreadful  epidemic  broke 
out,  which  threw  us  all  into  a  perfect  panic, 
and  terrified  me,  I  own  it,  to  that  degree,  that 
I  quite  lost  my  head,  and  wanted  to  run  away. 
But  the  doctor  persuaded  me  that  I  should  be 
incurring  a  still  greater  danger  if  I  did,  so 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  stay.  He  kept 
telling  me  not  to  agitate  myself,  that  it  was 
very  foolish,  for  nothing  was  more  likely  to 
bring  on  the  illness  than  the  fear  of  it,  and,  of 
course,  the  more  he  said  that  being  frightened 
would  make  me  ill,  the  more  frightened  I  be- 
came.   Well,  to  make  my  story  shorty  my  dear 
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boy,  I  was  seized  witL.  that  dreadful  fever,  and 
three  hours  afterwards  my  maid  Denise — you 
know  Denise — was  taken  ill  too  as  badly  as 
myself.  Indeed,  my  dear  Guy,  a  braver  person 
than  I  would  have  had  reason  to  be  alarmed. 

I  was  alone  at  dusk  on  that  horrible  day, 
in  a  state  of  inexpressible  anguish,  both  moral 
and  physical,  with  no  one  to  take  care  of  me 
but  a  peasant  girl  who  had  been  hastily  sum- 
moned to  take  Denise's  place.  Her  uncouth, 
strange  appearance,  added  to  my  misery.  I 
felt  as  if  I  was  entirely  forsaken.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  I  could  struggle  against  the 
disease  that  was  taking  hold  of  me,  I  wanted 
to  pray,  but  I  did  not  know  how.  I  felt  really 
quite  in  despair.  My  head  began  to  wander, 
and  I  fell  into  a  sleep,  which  was  a  swoon  I 
rather  think,  for  I  can  hardly  remember  any- 
thing about  it.  When  I  revived,  I  did  not 
see  that  clumsy  girl,  whose  sight  I  could  not 
endure,  a  soft  hand  was  on  my  brow,  a  sweet 
face  was  bending  over  me.  It  was  Anne 
Severin^s  hand,  and  her  pretty  face.  As  soon 
as  I  could  ask  a  question,  I  found  she  was  not 
come  to  pay  me  a  visit,  but  to  stay  with  me 
instead  of  that  ugly  girl,  and  nurse  me  as  a 
good  fairy,  or  good  angel  rather.     For  four 
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days  and  four  nights  she  only  left  my  bedside 
to  go  to  Denise's  room_,  wlio  was  as  ill  as 
myself.  There  she  remained  nursing  us,  com- 
forting us,  and  all  so  quietly,  without  any  noise 
or  bustle,  thinking  of  everything,  and  never 
weary  or  put  out.  Her  little  hands  seemed  to 
have  a  heahng  power,  and  their  very  touch  to 
assuage  pain.  She  used  to  say  short  prayers 
in  such  a  sweet  voice,  that  I  hked  to  listen  to 
her,  and  afterwards,  when  I  was  alone  and 
wanted  to  pray,  I  remembered  them  easily.  I 
can  only  tell  you,  my  dear  Gruy,  that  I  quite 
look  back  with  pleasure  to  that  illness  which  I 
had  dreaded  so  much,  for  I  hope,  thanks  to 
that  darhng  Anne,  not  only  to  have  recovered 
my  health,  but  to  have  become  a  better 
Christian  than  I  used  to  be. 

You  know,  of  course,  how  that  dear  girl 
came  to  be  so  providentially  in  the  village 
when  I  was  taken  ill.  She  told  you,  I  suppose, 
that  she  had  offered  to  take  charsre  of  the 
school  children,  whilst  the  sisters  devoted 
themselves  to  the  sick ;  and  others  must  have 
described  to  you  her  heroic  conduct  when  the 
disease  broke  out  in  the  school,  and  the  way 
in  which  her  courage  and  self-devotion  is 
spoken  of  throughout  all  this  neighbourhood 
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— her  name  will  never  be  forgotten  here.  But 
I  particularly  wanted  to  inform  you  myself  of 
what  she  did  for  me.  It  has  taken  me  a  long 
time  to  write  these  three  pages^  for  I  have 
not  yet  recovered  my  strength.  I  had  written 
so  far^  my  dear  Guy^  when  I  received  with  the 
greatest  grief  the  news  of  your  severe  illness. 
I  hasten  to  tell  you " 

Guy  could  not  go  on — his  mind  was 
too  full  of  wliat  lie  had  just  read  to  be 
interested  with  what  related  only  to 
himself.  The  deep  tenderness  wbich 
always  dwelt  in  his  heart  for  Anne  was 
rising  like  water  from  a  well-spring  with 
all  the  greater  force,  because  it  had  long 
been  repressed  by  circumstances,  though 
never  destroyed.  Anne's  own  letter  to 
him  very  inadequately  expressed  her 
feelings,  and  did  not  correspond  with 
his  own  at  that  moment.  She  had  heard 
nothing  of  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded or  followed  his  illness,  and  had 
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not  yentured  to  speak  of  her  sorrow  and 
anxiety  except  in  measured  termSj  every 
word  of  which  had  been  carefully  weighed. 
He  noticed  the  contrast,  but  without  any 
bitterness.  He  had  no  longer  a  doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  his  own  feehngs. 
Evelyn  had  never  penetrated  into  that 
inner  sanctuary  of  his  life  on  which  his 
happiness  depended.  Unconsciously,  both 
to  herself  and  him,  Anne  had  always 
maintained  there  her  secret  sway.  With- 
out disguise  he  saw  it  now ;  he  acknow- 
ledged it  without  regret,  but  also  with- 
out any  sort  of  hope.  Still,  there  was 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  the  clouds 
had  passed,  that  the  guiding  star  of  his 
past  life  had  risen  again  in  his  sight, 
and  that  whatever  his  future  fate  might 
be,  he  could  never  again  be  deluded  into 
following  another  deceptive  light. 

The    agitation     and    fatigue    which 
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Severin's  arrival  and  tlie  perusal  of  the 
letters  wliicli  lie  had  brought  with  him 
caused,  occasioned  a  slight  return 
of  Guy's  illness.  When,  however,  he 
began  to  improve  again  his  convales- 
cence was  rapid,  and  days  of  great 
enjoyment  might  have  followed  if  an 
irksome  kind  of  constraint  had  not  acted 
as  a  drawback  to  the  pleasure  which  the 
three  friends  would  have  naturally  found 
in  being  together.  Franz  often  with- 
drew from  the  little  circle  and  took  long 
walks  alone.  This  had  always  been  a 
favourite  habit  of  his,  but  more  than 
ever  now  he  seemed  to  feel  the  want  of 
silence  and  solitude. 

One  day  that  Guy  and  Severin  were 
on  the  terrace  of  the  villa,  the  latter 
holding  in  his  hand  the  newspaper, 
which  had  been  furnishing  them  with 
topics   of  conversation,  and  the  former 
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walking  up  and  down  the  covered  walk 
— what  Shakespeare  calls  a  "pleached 
bower" — at  a  pace  which  told  well  for 
the  recovery  of  his  strength,  but  which 
at  the  same  time  betrayed  a  secret  un- 
easiness and  irritability  which  puzzled 
his  friend,  who,  without  appearing  to  do 
so,  was  anxiously  watching  him.  At 
last  he  went  to  the  end  of  the  terrace, 
and  restino*  his  head  asfainst  one  of  the 
vine-clad  columns  of  the  loggia,  he  gazed 
on  the  view.  But  the  calm  beauty  of 
the  Campagna  was  not  reflected  in  his 
sad  and  clouded  glance.  A  deep  des- 
pondency and  melancholy  gloom  marked 
its  expression. 

Severin  laid  down  the  newspaper, 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  went  up 
to  the  young  man  and  said,  "  Guy,  what 
are  you  thinking  of?  Come,  tell  me  what 
is  on  your  mind." 

TOL.   III.  15 
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Guy  gave  a  start ;  his  absence  had 
been  so  great  that  he  had  not  perceived 
Severin' s  approach. 

"  Will  you  let  me  guess  what  it  is  ?" 

Guy's  eyes  were  cast  down,  and  his 
pale  cheeks  flushed  a  little.  ''  I  should 
think  you  would  not  find  it  difficult  to 
guess,"  he  said. 

*'  I  conclude,"  Severin  answered, 
"  that  a  recent  wound  is  unhealed  and 
smarts  severely  still.  But  time,  my  dear 
boy,  will  at  last  cure  it.  You  must  now 
make  an  efibrt.  You  are  well  and  able 
to  travel ;  you  must  leave  Eome  and 
turn  your  thoughts  away  from  the 
past." 

Guy's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  with 
such  unafiected  surprise,  that  Severin, 
more  puzzled  than,  ever,  exclaimed,  *'  I 
have  not  hit  it,  then ;  it  is  not  as  I  have 
thought !     But    then,    in    the   name  of 
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goodness,  wliat  is  tlie  matter  ?  "Will  you 
not  tell  me  ?  Have  you  no  confidence 
in  me  r 

Guy  leant  on  Severin' s  arm  in  that 
respectful  and  yet  familiar  manner  which 
he  had  always  had  with  his  father's 
friend,  and  said,  as  they  walked  back 
along  the  terrace,  '^  And  is  it  then  pos- 
sible, Pierre,  that  having  known  me  all 
my  life,  you  do  not  guess  what  is  the 
feeling  which  fills  my  heart  more 
strongly  now  than  ever  since  the  illu- 
sion I  foolishly  nursed  has  vanished  for 
ever  ?"  Severin  looked  at  him  with  an 
inquiring  expression.  ''Do  you  not 
understand  that  my  fate,  which  seems  as 
if  it  ought  to  be  happy,  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  sad  and  strange  one,  and  if  it 
was  not  wrong  to  say  so,  I  should  add, 
a  hard  one  too !"  Guy  paused  an 
instant,  and  then  continued  with  a  tone 
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of  increasing  bitterness,  "  I  liave  seen 
men  who  liave  spent  their  best  years  in 
the  midst  of  vice  and  corruption,  men 
of  my  age,  who  have  soiled  and  degraded 
their  souls,  their  minds,  and  their  intel- 
lects, by  a  course  of  despicable  dissipa- 
tion,— I  say  I  have  seen  such  men  meet 
with  women  who  have  given  their  own 
pure  unstained  hearts  for  their  sullied 
ones.  This  happens  often,  and  I  do  not 
mean  that  I  regret  it — such  an  unde- 
served blessing  may  convert  and  change 
them.  But  I  must  sav  that  it  is  hard — 
yes,  it  is  very  hard — that  a  man  who 
has  tried  to  keep  in  his  youth  the 
promises  he  had  made  to  God  in  his 
childhood,  who  has  led  an  unstained  life, 
who  has  been  neither  reckless  nor  heart- 
less, who  never  dreamed  of  any  other 
happiness  on  earth  but  that  of  a  pure 
and  holy  affection  and  a  peaceful  home. 
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sliould  be  denied  these  blessings,  and, 
by  disappointment  and  discouragement, 
find  liimself  thrown  into  the  way  of  temp- 
tations and  dangers  he  has  hitherto 
resisted.  I  think,  Severin,  you  must 
admit  that  this  is  sad — and  such  is  my 
history.  I  should  have  been  spared  the 
trial  I  have  gone  through  (and  which 
nearly  cost  me  my  life),  and  I  should 
have    been   happy,    and    in    every  way 

blessed    if Of   course  you    know 

what  I  allude  to  when  I  say  this — if 
Anne,  who  is  an  angel  to  everybody  else, 
had  not  been  cold,  hard,  unkind,  to  her 
poor  friend  P' 

As  Guy  uttered  these  words,  his 
voice  failed  him.  He  was  not  so  entirely 
recovered  as  he  had  supposed,  and  he 
sank  down  breathless  and  exhausted. 
Severin  looked  at  him,  and  in  his 
usually  calm  face  there  was  strong  emo- 
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tion.  "  It  was  not  her  doing,"  he  said, 
in  an  agitated  manner  ;  "  you  must  not 
accuse  her  of  unkindness,  Guy ;  it  was 
my  fault!" 

It  would  be  useless  to  relate  the 
conversation  which  ensued — Guy's  eager 
questions,  Pierre's  answers,  the  regrets, 
the  joy,  the  hopes,  which  were  awakened 
by  this  explanation.  Everything  in  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  fature,  seemed 
suddenly  transformed.  Anne  had  been 
loving,  devoted,  firm,  and  faithful,  and 
he  had  been  himself  fickle,  blind,  and 
ungrateful.  But  happiness — a  deep  and 
great  happiness — prevailed  over  every 
other  feeling  in  that  blessed  hour. 
Everything,  he  thought,  was  for  the 
best.  He  would  not  perhaps  have 
valued  so  intensely,  or  cherish  the 
treasure  he  had  recovered,  had  he  not 
thought  it  beyond  recovery.     She  would 
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not  have  been  so  generous  and  noble- 
hearted,  or  Severin  so  Mgh-minded,  if  He 
had  not  acted  as  he  had  done,  and  there 
was  something  touching  in  the  simphcity 
with  which  his  naturally  proud  nature 
humbled  itself,  as  it  were,  now  that  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  accept  for  his  child 
the  fate  he  had  made  her  repel  and  the 
mission  he  had  so  nearly  prevented  her 
from  fulfillino;.  ''  I  am  at  last  convinced," 
he  said,  ''that  by  consenting  to  your 
marrying  Anne,  I  shall  be  doing,  at  least 
as  far  as  I  can  see  it,  the  will  of  God,  and 
I  need  not  therefore  add,  my  dear  Guy, 
that  I  no  longer  care  about  what  the 
world  may  say  on  the  subject." 

When  Franz  returned  that  day  from 
a  long  walk,  he  found  his  friend's  coun- 
tenance beaming  with  joy.  Guy  did  not 
give  him  time  to  ask  any  questions,  he 
was  so  eager  to  tell  him  everything,  and 
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also  to  fix  the  day  of  Ms  departure.  Not 
that  lie  felt  in  a  hurry  to  propose  again 
to  Anne,  but  what  he  longed  for  was 
to  see  her,  to  be  with  her,  and  in  her 
society,  and  under  her  influence  to  be- 
come more  worthy  of  her. 

Franz  listened  to  him  with  deep  and 
affectionate  interest.  ''Thank  God!" 
he  fervently  exclaimed ;  ''  this  will  give 
me  some  courage  to  part  with  you." 

''  To  part  with  me  ?  "  Guy  said  ; 
''  what  do  you  mean,  Franz  ?  We  shall, 
I   hope,  see   more  of  each   other   than 


ever." 


Franz  made  no  reply  at  that  moment; 
he  wished  to  give  Guy's  excitement  time 
to  subside,  but  in  the  evening  he  re- 
turned to  the  same  subject.  ''  I  have 
been  a  long  while,"  he  said,  ''delaying 
to  tell  you  of  my  resolution,  for  I  had 
such  a  dread  of  leaving  you  alone.     But 
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God  has  heard  my  prayers,  and  I  can 
now  tell  you  everything." 

*'  I  suppose,  Franz,  that  a  common 
sort  of  goodness  does  not  satisfy  you ; 
that  you  aim  at  the  highest  perfection. 
But  why  is  my  hfe,  which  I  hope  to 
make  a  useful  one,  to  be  entirely  dis- 
severed from  yours  ?  " 

**  Our  souls,  I  trust,  will  be  united 
for  eternity,  but  we  must  part  on  earth." 

There  was  something  very  gentle, 
but  very  determined,  in  the' way  in  which 
these  words  were  uttered.  Guy  waited 
for  those  which  were  to  follow. 

"I  am  going  away,"  Franz  said,  with 
simphcity,  ''  and  probably  never  to  come 
back.  There,  where  I  am  going,  life  is 
generally  short,  though  full,  and  if  some 
escape  its  dangers  and  hve  to  old  age, 
I  do  not  wish  their  lot  to  be  mine. 
However,  I  leave  it  all  in  God's  hands. 
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The  hardest  life  or  the  most  painful 
death  will  be  equally  welcome.  God  is 
my  Master ;  He  will  dispose  as  He 
pleases  of  what  belongs  to  Him." 

''  When  do  you  go,  and  where  ?  " 
Guy  asked,  with  emotion. 

"First  to  Jerusalem/'  Franz  an- 
swered, in  a  manner  which  gave  a  mean- 
ing to  the  utterance  of  that  great  name. 
"  I  have  to  put  up  there  a  special 
prayer,  to  make  a  sacred  promise,  a 
solemn  offering,  before  I  proceed  on 
my  way.  But  before  the  end  of  the 
year  I  shall  be  on  the  road  to  the  far 
East.  The  exact  place  of  my  destination 
is  not  yet  determined.  You  know,  or 
at  least  you  have  seen,  my  travelling 
companion — you  heard  him  preach  at 
the  Coliseum.  He  will  be  sent  wherever 
missionary  labour  is  most  severe  and  its 
dangers  greatest ;  and  I  have  obtained 
permission  to  remain  with  him  wherever 
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lie  goes.  Grod  led  me  to  him,  and  lie 
will  lead  me  to  God  by  the  path  he  has 
chosen  himself." 

Franz's  resolution  threw  a  sadness 
over  the  last  days  the  friends  spent  at 
Albano,  but  it  was  softened,  or  rather 
transformed,  by  feelings  which  raised 
them  both  above  this  world.  Sometimes 
the  remembrance  of  Franz's  words  on 
the  Palatine  made  Guy  shudder  —  a 
bloody  vision  seemed  to  rise  before  him. 
''  Come,  my  dear  Guy,"  Franz  would 
say,  with  a  smile,  ''  you  would  not  think 
it  dreadful  for  a  soldier  to  die  on  a 
battle-field,  and  can  there  be  a  more 
glorious  battle-field  than  that  to  which 
I  am  called?  " 

"  No ;  I  admit  it.  I  will  not  tremble 
for  your  life;  nor  do  I  pity  you.  I 
could  not  act  like  you,  but  I  can  under- 
stand your  resolution.  And  even,  with 
all  I  possess  and  all  I  look  forward  to. 
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I  miglit  almost  say  I  envy  you,  for  if  it 
is  sweet  to  love,  and  glorious  to  die  for, 
one's  country,  surely  those  whose  love 
for  their  true  and  eternal  home  leads 
them  to  risk  their  lives  for  it  are  of  all 
men  the  most  blest." 

We  will  not  dwell  further  on  the 
parting  of  the  two  friends — on  their  last 
conversations,  farewell  promises,  and 
sweet  though  sad  hours.  This  much  we 
may  say  :  They  were  fruitful  words  that 
were  then  uttered — promises  faithfully 
fulfilled,  and  tears  abundantly  blessed. 

The  hour  of  separation  soon  arrived. 
Just  before  Guy  and  Severin  sailed  for 
France,  Franz,  wearing  the  same  habit 
as  his  venerable  guide,  embarked  on  the 
ship  which  was  to  carry  them  away  from 
Europe,  probably  for  ever,  and  Guy 
stood  on  the  shore  watching  with  tear- 
ful eyes  the  receding  vessel  till  is  disap- 
peared in  the  distance. 


CHAPTER    XY. 

The  wind  was  blowing  as  hard  and  the 
niglit  felt  as  cliilly  as  it  had  done  a  year 
before,  when  Anne   Severin  was  watch- 
ing for  her  father's  return  at  the  gate 
of   their   little    garden.      And   now   we 
find  her  standing  at  the  same  place,  but 
with  no  anxious  expression  on  her  brow 
or   in   her    countenance.     On  the    con- 
trary, a  quiet  joy  beams  in  her  face,  and 
her  mother,  seated  in  her  usual  place, 
watches  her  with    smiling  eyes  as    she 
goes  backwards  and  forwards  from  the 
fireside  to  the  garden.     The  shades  of 
evening  began  to  fall,  and  darkness  soon 
came  on.    Then  Anne,  shutting  the  door. 
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came  to  lier  motherj  and  kissing  lier, 
exclaimed,^"  Ob,  dearest  motlier,  is  it  not 
delightful  to  think  tliat  tliej  will  soon  be 
liere ;  tliat  in  a  very  short  time  we  shall 
see  them,  and  that  everything  will  be 
just  as  it  used  to  be  !  " 

"  Just  as  it  used  to  be  I"  All  that 
Anne  had  ever  known  of  happiness  was 
summed  up  in  those  words ;  and  when, 
an  hour  afterwards,  Guy  did  really  arrive 
and  find  himself  amongst  his  friends,  just 
as  in  old  days,  his  enjoyment  was  so 
sweet  and  deep  and  calm  that  it  would 
almost  have  seemed  as  if  for  him  also 
this  had  been  happiness  enough.  He 
was  in  no  hurry  to  pour  forth  his  feelings. 
He  looked  upon  Anne  with  a  tender  re- 
gret. She  was  a  recovered  treasure, 
dearer  and  more  deeply  prized  than  ever. 
He  hoped  that  nothing  but  death  would 
part  them  now,  and  he  ventured  to  think 
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himself  more  worthy  of  her  than  he  used 
to  be.     The  trial  he  had  gone  through 
had  improved  his  character,  and  he  felt 
that  the  thoughts  and  the  prayers  of  his 
absent  friend  were  a  safeguard.     But  it 
was  some  time  before  he  said  all  this  to 
Anne,  and  when  he  opened  his  heart  at 
last  to  her,  whom  his  mother  had  so  often 
called  in  their  childhood  ''  the  Guardian 
Angel  of  her  dear  Guy,"  the  way  in  which 
she  listened  to  these  outpourings  showed 
that  she  still  deserved  that  name.    When 
the  good  Cure  was  informed  of  the  real 
state  of  things,  he  exclaimed,  '*  Did  not 
I   tell  you,  my  dear  child,    that   things 
always  turn  out  well   at  last  for  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  God  ?     jN'ot,  per- 
haps,   that    they   always,    as    in   your 
case,   obtain  their  heart's  desire;     but 
He    is     faithful,    and,     either    in    this 
world,  or  in  the  next,  in  a  more  per-' 
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feet  manner,  tliey  never  lose  their   re- 
ward." 

In  the  early  days  of  the  ensuing 
spring,  the  Abbe  Gabriel  blest  the  mar- 
riage of  his  two  children,  as  he  was  wont 
to  call  them,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
Marquis  and  Marquise  de  Yilliers  went 
to  Rome.  For  two  or  three  years  they 
continued  to  spend  the  winters  there,  and 
only  the  summer  months  at  home  ;  this 
by  no  means  irksome  arrangement  hav- 
ing been  recommended  for  the  complete 
re-establishment  of  Guy's  health.  These 
winters  were  full  of  enjoyment  to  the 
newly-married  couple,  but  not  less  sweet 
were  their  visits  to  Yilliers.  The  Yicom- 
tesse  de  Nebriant,  who  also  spent  the 
summers  at  Hauteville,  was  devoted  to 
her  cousin  and  his  bride,  and  kept  up  a 
regular  correspondence  with  them  when 
they  were  away.     About  a  year  and  a- 
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half  after  their  marriage,  Guy  received 
at  Eome  a  letter  from  the  Yicomtesse, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following 
pages,  as  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  wish 
to  hear  something  of  the  other  person- 
ages of  our  story  before  taking  a  final 
leave  of  them. 

"  Paris,"  wrote  Madame  de  Nebriant, 
''is  very  full  this  year,  and  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  protect  my  salon  from  a  multitude 
of  foreigners  who  flock  here  just  now.  I 
have  had,  however,  great  pleasure  in 
again  seeing  Lady  Cecilia  Morton.  She 
did  not  seem  quite  sure  at  first  if  we  were 
on  speaking  terms,  but  I  soon  settled  the 
point,  and  removed  all  embarrassment, 
by  inquiring  very  civilly  after  Lord  and 
Lady  Vivian  Lyle.  We  ended  by  mu- 
tually congratulating  ourselves  on  the 
issue  of  that  affair.  I  did  not  disguise 
from  her,  my  dear  Guy,  that  you  are  as 
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happy  as  possible,  and  slie  said,  '  I  am 
not  at  all  surprised  to  liear  it.  Evelyn 
often  says  that  M.  de  Villiers  has  married 
the  only  woman  that  would  ever  have 
suited  him.'  She  added  that  her  niece 
is  still  so  fond  of  Anne  that  it  is  quite  a 
sorrow  to  her  that  circumstances  have 
prevented  them  from  meeting,  but  she 
hopes  she  shall  some  day  see  her  again, 
and  that  they  will  then  renew  their  former 
intimacy.  I  assured  her  that  I  could 
not  see  any  reason  against  it,  and  I  think 
Anne  will  be  quite  of  that  opinion.  It 
really  appears  that  Evelyn  is  very  happy, 
though  her  husband,  notwithstanding  his 
adoration  of  her,  has  his  own  way  about 
everything,  and  completely  governs  her. 
*'  Lady  Cecilia  says  her  nephew  is  an 
ultra-Pus ey it e,  which  does  not  please  her 
at  all,  for  she  belongs  to  the  opposite 
school  in   their   church,    and   thinks   a 
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Pusejite  nearly  as  bad  as  a  '  Romanist' 
— in  ordinary  language,  a  Catholic.  If 
this  is  true  it  would  be  rather  strange,  I 
think,  for  Evelyn  would  certainly  follow 
her  husband's  example,  and  we  might 
say,  as  the  proverb  does,  Tous  les  chemins 
menent  a  Borne  /" 

Guy  smiled  as  he  read  this  letter,  and 
then  handed  it  to  Anne,  who  also  smiled. 
He  was  holding  her  hand  in  his,  and  both 
were  for  awhile  a  little  thoug^htful.     As 
they  returned  from  their  drive  that  day 
they  went  into   St.  Peter's,  and  offered 
up  a  very  humble  and  fervent  prayer.    It 
was  the  one   which  ought   to   be  con- 
stantly in  the  heart  and  on  the  lips  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned.     It  ought  to  be  the  cry  of 
every  upright  heart,   of  every  person  of 
goodwill,  whatever  creed  they  belong  to. 
It  ought  to  ascend  to  Pleaven  with  that 
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earnestness  whicli  prevails  with  God,  and 
induces  his  Almighty  power  to  con- 
descend to  our  will — "  Unite,  0  Lord,  in 
tlie  same  faith  on  earth  those  who  have 
the  same  love  and  the  same  hope  !" 


THE    END. 
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